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Bargains in Stationery 


Preparatory to moving into our new 
building we are closing out our entire 
stock of fine letter and note paper at a 
reduction of 33; per cent. All of this 
paper is in the original standard 5-quire 
boxes with envelopes. Owing to the 
demand this announcement will create, 
there will be no time to send samples, 
but if you will leave the selection to us 
we are sure you will get a real bargain, 
and the first to order will have the lar¢- 
est selection. Present prices run from 
$3.00 to $4.00 per box, depending upon 
size, for paper worth 50 per cent more. 
Specify approximate price and make 
your wife a present she will appreciate. 
Our new stock will be of the same fine 
quality, but prices will not again be so 
low as now offered. 
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Training For Citizenship 
Capt. E. M. Almond, /nfantry 


The Enjoyment of Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness Depends on the 
True Conception of Citizenship. 


HE purpose of this 

article is to bring to 
the attention of all 
concerned the impor- 
tance of the coming 
generation’s prepara- 
tion for citizenship in 
this great republic of 
ours — an importance 
that few attach to the 
word, and certainly 
fewer abide by, in their daily attitude 
towards their form of government. 

The word “Citizenship,” as consid- 
ered in this discussion, implies that 
definition which -stands for democratic 
government of, by, and for the people— 
the modern republic. 

Citizenship and education are insepa- 
rable—either is materially weakened by 
the absence of the other; no matter how 
earnest the desire to be a good citizen, 
the individual’s citizenship is weakened 
by the absence of a basic education— 
and a high school education is certainly 
not more than basic, if that; no matter 
how well educated the individual may 
be he is a liability and not an asset to 
his community and to his country with- 
out the proper conception of citizenship. 

Citizenship is the keystone to the 





arch of the republican form of govern- 
ment and a false conception of the 
word terminates in the destruction of 
this arch. Some one has aptly said 
that “Monarchies perish through pov- 
erty, and republics through wealth.” 
Why through wealth? Is it destructive 
to a nation to become rich and power- 
ful? Certainly not, provided the ideals 
of Christian Humanity remain the goal 
of this rich and powerful nation; the 
author of this quotation had in mind, 
of course, that wealth of a nation which 
applies to the individuals composing it, 
those individuals who have become en- 
grossed in greed, personal gain, opu- 
lence and luxury and have lost, if they 
ever had it, the proper conception of 
true citizenship; when this type of citi- 
zen predominates the particular nation 
begins to reach the end—the fall of 
Rome is a glowing example; the lov 
of ease, luxury, and an avoidance of 
civic duty to the state spelled ruin for 
that powerful nation. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CITIZENSHIP 


The essentials of citizenship are clas- 


sified into 
namely: 

a. The Christian religion. 

b. A clear and concise understanding 


four general groupings, 
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of the republican form of government. 

c. Love of country in peace and in 
war. 

d. The principles of health and of 
hygiene. 

The first essential, a Christian reli- 
gion, needs no discussion; it is a mental 
state without which any individual at- 
tempting to qualify in true citizenship 
would prove a failure; it is axiomatic. 

The second essential, that of under- 
standing the republican form of gov- 
ernment, involves a careful study of 
the constitution of one’s country; its 
powers and limitations ought to be 
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quickly perceive their failure to |p 
tion as intended at the time of ‘hej, 
creation. 

In connection with the study of ciy; 
government, the student ought be 
indelibly impressed with his oblig::t ions 
to this federal, state, and community 
government and that, by virtue o! th 
fact that he enjoys freedom of speec! 
and action, he must make a return for 
thése benefits by an ardent support o 
these agencies which permit this free- 
dom; he must have the proper resp 
for law, order, and constituted author- 
ity and realize that the best way t 
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The Escolta—Principal Street of Manila—in the Days of the Empire 


thoroughly imprinted in all of their 
fundamentals upon the memory of every 
citizen; he should understand thor- 
oughly the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches in order that he 
may appreciate their usefulness and 
intelligently support the fulfillment of 
their purpose and on the other hand 


repeal a bad law is to enforce and not 
to evade it; evasion of any law germi- 
nates disloyalty; the government must 
be supported, not cheated. 

The third essential, love of country 
in peace and in war, was aptly framed 
by one of our old statesmen, when ! 
said, “Our country, in her intercours 
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ther nations, may she always be 
but right or wrong, our country 


« of country in time of peace in- 
; all those things which promote 
elfare of the nation in industry, 
onemy, and in the wisdom of pre- 
ng a defence which will insure its 
e existence—for, the economic ex- 
nee of a nation is dependent upon 
power to defend that existence. 
pposed to this much desired love 
uuntry in time of peace are those 
ious traitors disguised as extreme 


fists, 


conscientious objectors, and 


Citizenship 


the steady, home-loving, property-own- 
ing individual who has a definite aim 
always before him, but in addition to 
this vocation his avocation should be 
that of bettering himself to 
(whether man or woman—there is a 
place for all) his country in time of 
great emergency; his country, from the 
standpoint of armed defence, needs him 
only in time of war, but when war 
comes the nation does not want encum- 
brances, it 


serve 


men and 
trained in the elements and essentials 
of the 
needed. 


wants women 


service for which they are 


Matching Them Up fer a Go. The National Sport of the Philippine Islands 


“No-More-War-Advocates” ; those peo- 
ple who cannot differentiate between a 
righteous war of defence and a war of 
‘Aggression and oppression. 

l.very prospective citizen should pre- 
pare himself for his vocation in life, 
understanding that the best citizen is 


How may these patriots prepare 
themselves and their country in time 
of peace? The answer is, by investi- 
gating world conditions of to-day; by 
looking backward over history to the 
extent of thirty-six 


hundred years, studying the history of 


approximately 
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nations and seeing that incompetency 
and defenselessness have caused the 
downfall of each; by looking over our 
own American history to the extent 
that our need for armed forces has been 
imperative at approximately each 
twenty-year interval of our brief ex- 
istence of about one and a half cen- 
turies; and having thus formed a basis 
for an intelligent opinion, exert and 
keep up every pressure to fit the nation 
for maintaining itselfi—whether the 
preparations be great or small; base 
these exertions and efforts upon what 
experience and conditions demand and 
not upon what some society of the 
“ism” variety attempts to influence by 
hiding historical facts. 

President Adams once said that one 
of the cardinal duties of a statesman is 
the national defence. The citizen is 
the elector of that statesman, he should 
see to it that his will is carried out and 
not subjected to partisan politics. 

Love of country in time of war, pro- 
vided that that war is in a just and 
righteous cause in the eyes of the nation 
of true citizens, means force, effort, and 
service on the part of every individual 
without stint of measure. 

The fourth and last great essential, 
health and hygiene, is as important to 
good citizenship as any of the others; 
the health of a nation is one of its 
greatest assets not only in time of war 
but in time of peace; the strong and 
healthy nation must necessarily soon 
leave behind those nations less physi- 
cally fit. The causes of the diseases 
and pestilences so prevalent in foreign 
countries, and in certain industrial cen- 
ters of our own country largely popu- 
lated by foreigners, is due almost en- 
tirely to an ignorance of those sanitary 
measures necessary to good health and 
sound bodies. 


What does an ignorant and jllit. + 
individual know of the essential); 
healthful community? Who is 
to rectify his erroneous concept 
his duty—not only to himself bu: ; 
his neighbor as well, unless this is done 
by the good citizen? The individya) 
making the correction must ive 
formed his ideas beforehand and must 
furnish concrete examples as to just 
what the ignorant offender can and 
must do to improve the healthfulness 
of his locality. Who but the good citi- 
zen is going to correct the illiterate? 

The recent World War had many 
startling disclosures to make concern- 
ing our nation; in a comparatively 
young nation, not overly populated and 
not subjected to the various pests and 
plagues centuries old, our draft law dis- 
closed the fact that thirty per cent of 
those men drafted were unfit to serve 
their country—think of it, three men 
out of every ten physically defective 


CONCLUSION 

And now in conclusion, assuming that 
the reader admits the worthiness of the 
above-named essentials and agrees to 
conscientiously investigate each of 
them, the good citizen has one other 
duty to perform—that of going to the 
polls at every opportunity (and this 
opportunity must not be qualified by 
the word “convenient’”’) and voting his 
convictions; politics, as now existing, 
are deplorable and at best they are sub- 
ject to many imperfections; what is 
the result then when worthy and un- 
worthy candidates aspire to the same 
office? If the good and well informed 
citizen remains away from the polls 
the unworthy candidate is elected be- 
cause his supporters were corruptible; 
the presence of the good citizen pre- 
vents, or at least always lessens corrupt 
practices. His absence permits the per- 
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voter to elect the demogogue and true citizen; certainly it should be 

fice not because this demogogue a fundamental of every education to 

serve him faithfully as a public teach citizenship of the right type, im- 

nt, but because he expects to pressing upon the student his obliga- 

e personal benefits or favors from tions to as well as the benefits of a 
and here, the undermining of republican form of government. 

government begins. The greatest satisfaction of later life 

stonewall Jackson once said “you is that derived from the knowledge of 

be whatever you are resolved to having faithfully performed one’s duty, 

certainly any man or woman of and citizenship is a duty to one’s self, 
ordinary intelligence may be a good one’s family, and one’s country. 


D 


Camp Custer News 

The Camp Custer News is an attrac- 
tive sheet published at the big 6th 
Corps Area Training Camp under the 
editorship of Major J. P. Vachon, In- 
fantry. It is replete with good mate- 
rial for those attending the camp and 
brimful of news of the camp activi- 
ties. The Battle Creek merchants 
are supporting the paper in fine shape 
as their advertisements in its columns 
will attest. One of the leading fea- 
tures is a column by the Camp Com- 
mander in which General Moseley in 
a few well chosen words sets forth his 
views on certain subjects and hands 
cut praise where it is due. When the 
raanagement of a publication has the 
support of the superior officers in this 
manner there is no limit to what may 
be accomplished. 

Major Vachon is to be congratu- 
lated on the make-up, appearance and 
real worth of his paper. It is a great 
eredit to him and to the Camp as 
well. We bespeak for him the con- 
tinued success that he so richly de- 
serves. 











Battle Streamers Restored 


Maj. T. W. King, 7th Infantry 





HEN battle credits for 








regiments were first 

f:.* ordered inscribed on 

LL the colors of regi- 

a ments by General 

Aas) / oe McClellan in 1862, 

mm the regiments that 
- % <Z 

ye dy had fought battles 

, « & prior to the reorgan- 


’ 


ization of the Army 
in 1815 were credited 
with those battles by similarity of regi- 
mental numbers, and the same rule was 
followed when battle credits were first 
entered in the official Army Register in 
compliance with General McClellan’s 
order. For instance, the 7th Infantry 
fought at New Orleans, the Ist Infantry 
fought at Lundy’s Lane and the 4th In- 
fantry fought at Tippecanoe; the 7th 
Infantry, the Ist Infantry and the 4th 
Infantry of 1862 and 1866 were given 
credit for those battles, and this 
method of crediting battle honors was 
followed for many years. 

About 1875 a strong agitation was 
started to change the method of cred- 
iting these battles. It was argued that 
the reorganization of 1815 had com- 
pletely broken the connection of the 
eight Infantry regiments (to which the 
Army was cut down from forty-six 
regiments) with their predecessors of 
the same number before the reduction; 
because not one of the first eight regi- 
ments prior to the reorganization was 
used to form the newly organized regi- 
ments of the same number. It was 
argued by those who then wanted to 
change the War Department methods 
that the reorganization in 1815, when a 





Tae 1 ‘ 
bhi, em, : 4 
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group of existing regiments were “m))<- 
tered for selection” to select the i: 
vidual officers and enlisted men t: 
retained in the service and thrown 
together to form the new regim 
(with the old numbers) was in effec: 
consolidation of all the regiments 
each group, and that the histor, 
each of the newly organized regiments 
numbers Ist to 8th, should not | 
linked up with that of its predecessor 
of like number, but instead should |y 
a composite history made by merging 
the history of all the regiments in t}. 
group that was “mustered for sele 
tion.” 

These efforts, though urgently pressed 
by their proponents of fifty years ag: 
were not adopted by the War Depart- 
ment. However, in 1895, the War De- 
partment decided not to carry the |iis 
tory of any Infantry back of 1815, and 
the Army Register of that year \ 
printed accordingly. However, 
method did not live very long, for on 
October 30, 1896, the War Department 
decided that, although the first regi- 
ments of Infantry dated the present 
period of their history back to 1815 
only, the various periods of their exis- 
tence should be linked together in 
accordance with their regimental num- 
bers, without regard to question as to 
whether regiments with those numeri- 
eal designations had been continuous!) 
in service or not. The Register of 1897 
was printed in accordance with that 
decision, and continued to be so printed 
for about fifteen years. 

Then the question of how credits 
should be given for the period prior 
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315 was again raised with reference 
e 7th Infantry, and in 1912, al- 
century after the reorganiza- 
had taken place, and a half cen- 
after the 7th Infantry had first 
officially credited with the battle 
New Orleans, it was decided by the 
Department to cut off the regi- 
it’s history at 1815, thus eliminat- 
credit for the battle of New Or- 

ns 
Che Mexican troubles and the World 
War then intervened and the 7th In- 
try was too busy with new battles 
worry very much, or even realize 
credit for its most notable old 
ttle was being taken away by the 
War Department. In fact, not until 
1920 did the 7th Infantry really know 
New Orleans was to be taken 
iv from it, and the cotton baile, 
de famous by Andrew 
istworks at New 
punged from its famous place in the 
7th Infantry’s Coat of Arms. Indeed 
War Department, in 1919, had 
the 7th as “Louisiana’s 
and all the prominent news- 


Jackson’s 
Orleans, ex- 


lesignated 
Own,” 
papers in Louisiana had printed pic- 
tures of old lithographs showing the 
7th Infantry’s place in the battle lines 
{ New Orleans one hundred and four 
ears before. Naturally the informa- 
1920 that this was 
rong—that it was the Ist Infantry 
today, not the 7th, that fought at 
New Orleans, because the 7th Infan- 
of January, 1815, was one of the 
group designated to be “mustered for 
election” to pick out officers and men 
the newly organized Ist Infantry 
May, 1815—(it developed that not 
single officer was selected from the 
7th to go to the new Ist Infantry— 
number of enlisted men selected 

s not known) was received by the 


tion received in 


7th Infantry, with 
of loss and injustice. 

The War Department asked the 
commanding officer of the Ist Infan- 
try how his regiment felt about having 
the battle of New Orleans, formerly 
credited to the 7th Infantry, shifted 
away from that regiment and credited 
to the Ist Infantry. General Poor, 
then Colonel of the Ist Infantry, re- 
plied: 


a distinct feeling 


“With regard to the attitude of the 
Ist Infantry, reply is made that it 
yields to the decision of the War De- 
partment but the opinion is practically 
unanimous that the rules laid down in 
Circular 89, W. D., 1920, are unjust 
to most organizations and bring real 
satisfaction to none. I know of no 
facts connecting this regiment with 
the battle of New Orleans. The deeds 
of the 7th Infantry there should be an 
inspiration to the present-day Army; 
but I feel sure that no officer or man 
of the Ist Infantry would think for 
a moment of claiming them as activi- 
ties of this regiment.” 

This same sentiment was confirmed 
by Colonel Bradford, commanding the 
ist Infantry, in July, 1922. 

But for a time the War Depart- 
ment refused to return to the old 
method of connecting up active periods 
of existence of the 7th Infantry and 
the other old Infantry regiments prior 
to 1815, and insisted that these regi- 
ments accept the “scrambled” history 
given them by the manner in which 
Circular 89, of 1920, was being ad- 
ministered. It is not believed that the 
War Department in doing this realized 
how deep was the feeling in the 7th 
Infantry because of this action. In 
some of our old Infantry regiments 
nearly if not all the officers now in 
them are new to the regiments, and 
the esprit de corps and regimental 
traditions built 


around old battles 
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have been more or less broken up by 
the shifting of personnel who “grew 
up” traditions. But 
Colonel Willis P. Coleman was in com- 
mand of the 4th Infantry in 1920, and 
having served many years in that regi- 
ment prior to the World War, he real- 
ized what the loss of its old history 
He took the matter up 
with the War Department in a mas- 


under those 


meant to it. 





Battle Strea mer s Restored 


Croix de Guerre. For years h: d 
seen regimental tradition and 
built up around the cotton bale of 
Orleans which the War Depart: 
had for so long credited to the 
Infantry. He immediately took u; 
fight and insisted as strongly as mili 
tary propriety permitted that the War 
Department reconsider its decisio: 


1920, as it had reconsidered that 











Colonel Thomas M. Anderson, 7th Infantry, Restoring the “New Orleans” Battle 
Streamer to the Colors of the Regiment 


terly effort to have Circular 89 either 
rescinded or modified to the extent of 
permitting the old regiments to disre- 
gard the “muster for selection” of 1815. 

In 1921 Colonel T. M. Anderson as- 
sumed command of the 7th Infantry, 
in which regiment he had seen active 
service prior to the World War and 
bad commanded in four major engage- 
ments in France, for one of which the 


pegiment was awarded the French 





1895, and again permit the 7th Infan- 
try of today to have the history mad 
by the 7th Infantry prior to the “mus- 
ter for selection” of 1815. The recent 
decision of the War Department (pub- 
lished in Memorandum from the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office dated May 5 
1923) again linking together the periods 
of active existence of the first seven 
Infantry regiments in accordance w!t! 
their numerical designations is in line 





Battle 


Streamers 
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what the War Department is fre- 
tly doing for other units; we see 
Department orders “reconstitut- 
former units that have been de- 
lized for several years and “con- 
lating” them with some existing 
for historical purposes. This is 
rely commendable and is in con- 


predecessors of like number as they 
existed and made history under those 
numbers in the early days of this Re- 
public. 

Under Circular 89 of 1920 the War 
Department held that the Ist Infantry 
should have ‘a battle streamer on its 
regimental colors for the battle of New 





The Cotton Bale Has Been Restored to the Coat of Arms of the 7th Infantry After 
a Three-Year Controversy 


Some of the old regimental colors and the cotton bale parade during ceremony of re- 
placing ribbon for “New Orleans 1815” on 7th Infantry colors 


formity with the Act of June 4, 1920, 
requiring that the “names and numbers 
of World War units be preserved as 
ich.” If a Battery of Anti-Aircraft 
\rtillery demobilized in Maine in 1919, 
can be reconstructed (by a scratch of 
the pen or a click of the typewriter— 
nothing more) in 1922 and fictitiously 
consolidated” with a company of 
Coast Artillery at San Diego, Cali- 
lornia, certainly no one can reasonably 
rgue that the War Department can 
t exercise its authority in a similar 
nner to connect up the history of 
our old Infantry regiments with their 


Orleans, because the 7th Infantry that 
actually fought so valiantly behind 
General Jackson’s breastworks of cot- 
ton bales was in the group from which 
officers and men were to be selected to 
make up the Ist Infantry as reorgan- 
ized in 1815. No officers were selected 
from the 7th to go to the Ist, but with- 
out doubt a number of men must have 
been so selected and transferred. It 
may be said that a close kinship exists 
between the 7th Infantry and the Ist 
Infantry, and the decision of the War 
Department that battle streamers 
awarded because of the “muster for se- 
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lection” in 1815, shall not be now with- dum A. G. O., May 5, 1923), again 
drawn is very gratifying to the 7th cially credited with active periods 
Infantry. We are proud that our history of the 7th Infantry, prio: 
“cousins” of the Ist Infantry shall thus reorganization of May 17, 1815, + 
have a bond of relationship emblematic restoring credit for the battle of \ 
of the connection existing between the Orleans. 
two regiments, although that connec- Thus we see during the one hun 
tion was declared by the War Depart- and eight years that have elapsed sin 
ment in 1920 to be “only a slight one.” the 7th Infantry fought at New (» 
Summarizing, we see that the battle leans, War Department records | 
of New Orleans, in official War Depart- shown the following: 


ment records, has borne the following 1815 to 1862 (47 years) no recor 
relation to the 7th U. 8. Infantry: official credit for battle of New Or: 
The 7th Infantry fought at New Or- 1862 to 1895 and 1896 to 1912 
leans with great distinction in January, 1919 (50 years) Battle of New Orleans 
1815. officially credited to the 7th Infant: 


The 7th Infantry designated to be 1895 and 1912 to 1918 (7 years) Ba: 
“mustered for selection” to help form tle of New Orleans not credited to + 
the Ist Infantry, in May, 1815, and a 7th Infantry. 


7th Infantry ordered organized in the 1920 to 1923 (3 years) Battle of \. 
same War Department order of May Orleans credited to the Ist Infantr 
17, 1815, the personnel to be secured by 1923 to ——, Battle of New Orl 
“muster for selection” of another group again credited to the 7th Infantr 
of organizations. The method of handling the batt! 


The 7th Infantry, in 1862, officially of New Orleans with reference to 7t! 
credited with the Battle of New Or- Infantry was duplicated with the 4t! 
leans on its colors, in compliance with Infantry and the battle of Tippecanc: 
General McClellan’s orders. In the 7th Infantry it is felt t 

The 7th Infantry, in 1866, officially the official action of the War Depart 
credited with the Battle of New Or- ment which has credited the battle o! 
leans, and this was not overthrown un- yew Orleans to the 7th Infantry for 
til the Army Register of 1895 credited such a long period of years is not to b 
the regiment with history starting May OE RES ye i who 
17, 1815. ightly cast aside by new o 1eers Wh 

The 7th Infantry, on October 30, may assume the duty of interpreting 
1896, officiallf linked up with former these matters of historical credits in 
organizations bearing that numerical *%¢ War Department. If styles in cred- 

designation, and the history of those ‘ing battle honors are to change every 
: periods of active organization officially time the rotation of general staff per- 


connected together; the result of this sonnel places some new officer behind 
a decision first printed in the Army Reg- the desk that handles such questions 
ister of 1897. in the War Department, it will indeed 


. The 7th Infantry, in 1919, designated _ be difficult to build up regimental trai- 
) by the War Department as “Louisi- tions. 





ana’s Own,” because of its participation It may seem to those who have never 
cs in the battle of New Orleans. served in an old regiment that cre:it 
. be The 7th Infantry, 1923 (Memoran- for participating in a battle fought over 
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ntury ago is a matter of little im- Infantry regiments, attacked and up- 
ince to the soldier of today, but set in 1895, reaffirmed and reestablished 
writer, having served many years in 1896, again changed in 1920 and 1921 
n enlisted man in “the 4th that and for the second time reestablished 
ight at Tippecanoe” and for the past in 1923, may now endure forever and 
years as an officer of “the 7th In- that the just pride that the 7th In- 
try that was with Jackson at New fantry of today and of the past twenty 
ins,” the two regiments most years has taken in the cotton bale, em- 
lly affected by the changing policy blematic of the deeds of its predeces- 
the War Department during the past sor of 1815, may never again be dis- 
ty years, knows that it is the splen- turbed no matter how eruditical may 
| esprit de corps built up around such be the historical reasoning that some 
of history that enables them to future high-brow may apply to the 
ce the raw material and, after a few muster-for-selection by which the 7th 
ths training, send them to meet the’ U. 8. Infantry was-given a new set of 
emy with a firm determination to at officers and men a few months after 
st prove worthy of the traditions of another and different set of officers and 
eir organization. For example, study men fighting under General Jackson at 
records made by the above-men- New Orleans had covered the name 
ned regiments during their recent “7th U. S. Infantry” with glory that 
rip to Europe. will embellish the pages of our history 
It is hoped that the methods first in the centuries to come as it has in the 
pted in 1862 and 1866, for the old century that has passed. 











The 7th Infantry on Parade 
me of the old regimental colors passing in review during ceremony of restoring 
ribbon for “New Orleans 1815” to 7th Infantry colors. Every color bearer had over 
twenty years’ service 


. 
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The Infantry Trophy 


T is with great pleasure and much satisfaction that we an- 

nounce the completion of the handsome Infantry Team 

Trophy an illustration of which is shown on the opposite 
ive. 

More than a year ago the Chief of Infantry pledged a trophy 
(or the Infantry team match of the National Rifle Association. 
Plans and work on the design of the trophy were started forth- 
with and after much consideration it was finally decided that the 
combat action of the Infantry rifleman—‘ Fire and movement’’— 
should be illustrated. In order to do this it was necessary to 
have at least two figures—one showing fire action and one show- 
ing movement. Many pictures were made and the general design 
of the trophy decided upon. Then came the question of funds— 
the project had grown from one of a few hundred dollars to one 
involving several thousand. The Chief of Infantry called upon 
the officers and soldiers of the Infantry to provide the funds nec- 
essary to cover the cost by the contribution of small amounts. 
The Infantry has responded handsomely. The contributions rep- 
resent practically 100 per cent of the Regular Army Infantry and 
i number of National Guard officers and organizations, and of- 
ficers of the Reserve Corps. 

The completed trophy, together with the dies of medals which 
are awarded to the individuals who shoot in the Infantry team 
match from year to year cost more than $4,000, and it may be 
stated that this is the most handsome marksmanship prize in the 
country today. 

The trophy is to be competed for each year in the Infantry 
team match, which is destined to become the great classic of the 
National shoot at Camp Perry. 

The Trophy was won by the Infantry Team at the National 
Matches at Camp Perry last year and now occupies a prominent 
place in the office of the Chief of Infantry. It is to be hoped that 
there it may remain for all time to come. 

The upright figure is 21 inches in height. From this one may 
estimate the other dimensions. 

The Infantry is indebted to Mr. E. M. Viquesney, of Spencer, 
Indiana, for the conscientious and painstaking effort that he has 
put into the designing and completion of this handsome work of 
art. He is to be congratulated upon his achievement. His work 
is an everlasting monument to him. 
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Fair Bargain 
Lieut. Thomas D. White, /4th Infantry 








ECAUSE Jimmy and 
Westcott Harper were 
twins and couldn’t be 
told apart they had 
made untold trouble 
for themselves and 
their friends since the 
day they were born. 
When Jimmy went to 
= West Point and West- 
> cott went to Annapo- 
lis it was thought that their separate 
identities were at last established. 
Cadet, Second Class, James Harper 
was certain of it when he heard the 
order, published in the Messhall at 
West Point, which restricted him to 
“the limits of the post during the 
Christmas holidays, having thrown a 
tumbler at Fourth Classman McDooley 
while at the mess-table.” 

To emphasize his displeasure he 
threw in rapid succession four thick 
water glasses toward the plebe end of 
the long table. Fourth Classman 
McDooley, now thoroughly trained in 
that gentle art of table manners, suc- 
cessfully cornered the glasses, filled 
them with water and passed them gin- 
gerly toward the exhalted upper class 
area of the table. 

“For hell’s sweet sake, Mr. McDoo- 
ley, why couldn’t you do that a week 
ago? D’ye suppose I want to hang 
around here Christmas time? If you 
hadn’t dropped that———” Cadet Har- 
per lapsed suddenly into thought of 
just what might have happened if Plebe 
McDooley hadn’t dropped the matter. 
He thought of pretty Dorothy Jones 
who was sailing with her mother from 
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New York for Europe on the very 1x1 
day. Then there was that Christ: 
check the “Old Man” had sent along 
with now only the boodler’s stale s)op 
in which to spend it. Not only that. 
but one Midshipman Wescott Harper 
would soon be waltzing down Broad- 
way, carefree and taunting. 

When the leave-bound cadets wave: 
a sympathetic farewell that night to 
the disappointed Jimmy and left th 
plebes to the tender mercies of a few 
sour upper classmen, the somber grey 
buildings of West Point took on a 
sterner hue: sterner for the upper class- 
men left behind; brightest in all their 


_ time for the plebes now run free. 


Later that night Jimmy Harper was 
astounded to see his brother come into 
the barracks. 

“For the love of Mike, Wes, I didn’t 
expect you’d come up here! Anyway 
I wasn’t sure you’d get my telegram 
I sent one to Dorothy too, telling her 
I wouldn’t be down to see her off 
Damn all the wooden plebes! Glad to 
see you, old fellow! How are you?” 

“Broke as the deuce, Jim, busted flat 
in a little game coming up from An- 
napolis this morning—knew you hai 
lot o’ jack you couldn’t use—old man 
said he’d sent you same’s he sent me 
Sure I’m darn glad to see you, old 
man!” 

Before taps that night the twins 
struck a bargain. 

“Fair bargain,” muttered Jim as |e 
tumbled into bed. 

“Fair bargain,” grunted Wes as |\ 
folded up a check. 





Fair Bargain 





Next day while a nervous young man 

tched his thumbs on an overdue 
in, Cadet Harper, 2d Class, was re- 
rted absent from gym class. 

When the tactical officer sent for that 

inquent young man a cadet dressed 

perfectly fitting grey and black re- 
ported to the office. He clicked his 
eels and saluted. 

“Sir, Midsh , Sir, Mister Harper 
reports as ordered!” 

The officer seemed peevish. 

“Mister Harper, you were absent 
rom gym class. You will walk the 
rea for eight hours, four hours today 
nd four hours tomorrow—under- 
tand?” 

“Aye, ay—, yes, sir!” the youngster 
stuttered, turned red and about-faced. 

As he strode back to the quarters he 
sputtered, “Fair bargain—Hell!” 
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The Twentieth Century Limited 
rolled into Grand Central one hour late. 
A youngster in the uniform of mid- 
shipman, United States Navy, dashed 
down the platform, leaped into the first 
taxi and shouted in the driver’s ear, 
“Pier 26, East River, make it fast!” 

Dodging this way and that, rounding 
corners and skidding in front of street 
cars the taxi sped toward the docks. 
As it rounded the last block and dashed 
into the warehouse area three long 
blasts from a nearby steamship shook 
the air. 

A middie left the taxi in a jump. 

Passengers were up the 
gangplank. People on the dock were 
waving and yelling to those on board. 
Just as the officer on deck yelled “All 
on board” the boy in the middie’s uni- 
form saw the slim form of a girl ap- 


crowding 


Preparing for the Feast 


‘he razor back pig forms the leading dish of the feast in rural 
Philippine Islands 


districts of the 
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proach the gangway. He smashed the that—why take advantage of 
crowd, reached the plank, grabbed the brother—come back when I am yy; 
girl with both arms and said, “Just sister-in-law!” 

got down from the Point—goodbye The gang-plank began to rise. 


e 


Dot!” and he tried to kiss her. whistle shrieked and the vessel mo) 
Very quietly but hurriedly she Jimmy Harper cursed his twin 
pushed him away and smiled—‘“‘Go brother and mumbled to himself, “}'ir 


away Wes, you can’t get away with bargain—Hell!” 
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20th Infantry Coat of Arms 


The following is the blazon for the 
Coat of Arms of the 20th Infantry, 
which is included on the front cover of 
this number of the JourNAL. 

SHIELD. Per bend azure and 
gules, on a band or between in Chief a 
cross pates argent and in base a tri- 
angle of the first fimbriated of the 
third charged with a sun in splendor of 
the same, a five-bastioned fort of the 
fourth fimbriated sable. 

CREST. On a wreath or and azure 
four muskets, two and two saltirewise 
conjoined, forming the Roman nota- 
tion XX or. 

MOTTO. Tant que je puis. 

The regiment was organized in 1861 
as the second battalion of the 11th 
Infantry and as such saw service in the 
Civil War. The first engagement was 
at Yorktown in 1862. The greater 
part of the Civil War service was in 
the Second Division of the 5th Corps, 
the badge of which was a white Mal- 
tese cross. Designation changed to 
the 20th in 1868. The regiment saw 
service in Cuba in the Spanish War 
as a portion of the 5th Corps at El 
Caney and San Juan. The badge of 
the 5th Corps was a five-bastioned 
fort. In the Philippine Islands it saw 
service in the Pasig Campaign of 1899. 
The Kitipunan device is shown in the 
base. The motto may be translated 
“To the limit of our ability.” 





Preparedness—A War Preventative 


‘HAT General Pershing 
termed as one of the 
most remarkable talks 
on national defense he 
has ever heard was 
given by the Rev. 
John W. Day, pastor 
of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, on 
the occasion of a din- 
ner tendered the gen- 
ral of the armies by the Military 
Order of the World War and the St. 
Louis Reserve Officers’ association at 
the Planters’ Home, December 4th. It 
is printed herewith in full: 

“Men of your order are called mili- 
tarists, and men of mine are called 
pacifists. I resent this use of the terms 





both for you and for myself. 
tarism is exercise of war for its own 
sake or for unworthy ends; pacifism 
is the exercise of peace in disregard of 
its worth. 


“Such a meeting as this, of great rep- 
resentatives, is fortunately timed for 
two strong tendencies exist which are 
likely to be misunderstood; and your 
presence is a corrective of some danger- 
ous misunderstandings in consequence 
of these tendencies; one is the revulsion 
against war, and the other is the wish 
to forget the four years of the great 
war. That revulsion is natural; it 
arises from the memory of terrible 
things and the wish not to go through 
them again, and it is shared by people 
who fought as well as by people who 
did not. No one hates war more than 
those who know most of it. The wish 
to forget the past is shared also by all 


Mili- . 


alike. What is dangerous in those 
tendencies is that thinking shall be con- 
fused and dreams cherished which not 
only cannot be realized, but will mis- 
lead, delude and defeat efforts to es- 
tablish peace. The revulsion against 
war will have no good effect unless it 
is something clearer than mere revul- 
sion. 

“Now is the time to state things as 
they are. War can never be abolished 
by objecting to it, by requesting the 
abolition, or by resolutions of any body 
or association of bodies whatever. We 
might as well pass resolutions to abolish 
fire and flood and call on nations to 
join in doing away with them. War, 
like fire and floods, is not a cause, but 
an effect. Its likelihood can only be 
lessened when its causes are lessened. 
Adequate preparation against those 
causes is not itself a cause but a pre- 
vention; not a provocation, but a re- 
straint. 

“The sources of floods are in the 
streams far up in the hills and in the 
unhindered course of streams flowing 
into them. Restrain them and you 
check the floods. The causes of war 
are far back in the dispositions and 
desires of human nature. It must be 
restrained there if your services and 
sacrifices are never again to be required. 

“Tt has been my good fortune to be- 
come well acquainted with many mili- 
tary men: some of them ‘famoused in 
war,’ and I have found them mild- 
mannered men of kindly disposition 
who make me feel at peace. I have 
also known as well many men and 
women who were extreme pacifists and 
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thought themselves people of peace, but 
they have always seemed to me the 
most provoking people I ever knew. 
“So, also, peace is not cause but an 
effect. It exists where it is produced. 
It does not exist in quiescence; it will 
not be produced merely by being de- 
clared. If it is made a foundation with- 
out a deeper foundation it will not last 
any more than a house built upon the 
sand will last. It is the effect of right- 
eousness and can never continue where 
righteousness is disregarded or violated. 
“Then there is the wish to forget; it 
is a good wish so far as it concerns the 
sufferings and agonies men and women 
endured. It is good to forget injuries 
and to bury animosities. None do this 
so siticerely and thoroughly as men who 
have fought with each other. When 
things are settled none are so quick to 
make friends as those who have been 


enemies in arms, instead of in 
chairs. 

“But if this forgetting has the . 
to dull distinctions between right 
wrong; to induce forgetfulness of + 
and to seem like an acknowledg: 
on our part that we are asham 
what we did, it is a bad thing 
thing—the worst thing in the wor! 
wrong admitted or regretted can bi 
given, as can an injury. But a w 


done and still maintained can mn 
vanish with forgetfulness. It will ris 


an evil genius, to haunt and p 


those who ignore it. Your meeti 


will ever be a strong reminder 
liberty still lives and stands its gr. 
that whenever and wherever 

undermined, even in the nam 
liberty, the men or women of the n 


will protect it with their property, t! 


arms and their lives. 





A Visayan Home in the Philippines 


The Army remembers many such places 
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e emotions of great heights in life “T have spoken of my calling as one 

be repeated. We cannot feel of peace. We are all peacemakers; 
vard as we felt in their moment, not in word, but in deed. We all want, 

e can remember how we felt and in the language of the ‘Deacon’s 
high in mind the reason for our Prayer,’ ‘We want the man whom we 
ng, so that when occasions come in can trust to lead us where thy purpose 
uture we can rise to them. leads; who dares not lie, but dares be 
You men, great in arms, must not just—Give us the dangerous man of 
inderstand the reactions of the deeds.’ My calling is not one of weak 
They do not mean that the na- submissiveness to wrong as if whatever 

is faithless to its high behavior; happens is the will of God. We do not 
only mean that every tide must say, ‘Thy will be done’ in that spirit, 
its ebb, and they mean, too, that but to the end that men and women 
proportion to its ebb will be its rise. shall do it. 
When imperative necessities arise, and 
then, and the stability of the rock 
vhich the nation is imperiled, you 
ist not doubt that our faith in you 
be strong. So long as you and ~‘Wherever man oppresses man, 


The verses by John Hay 
on “Thy Will Be Done’ express our 
mind, and I make their closing lines 
mine: 


ur great captains are here and men Beneath the setting sun; 
vour life, the people will shout with O Lord be there, thine arms make bare, 
ne voice, ‘We are here.’ Thy righteous will be done.’ ”’ 
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Tree Planting 


The American Tree Association is 
doing good work by forwarding tree- 
planting instructions to anyone who 
sends a two-cent stamp to its offices in 
Washington. The organization has ac- 
complished a great deal by urging the 
setting out of memorial trees. Such 
memorials have already been planted 
for Clara Barton, the founder of the 
Red Cross. Besides this, Roads of Re- 
membrance have been started in vari- 
ous parts of the country in honor of the 
American soldiers who died in the 
Great War. It is a beautiful custom 
that should win the favor of the public. 














Backbone of the Army 





YDERN science tells 
us that many of the 
nerve centers are lo- 
cated along the spinal 
column. They take 
post between the head 





and the hands and are 
in sympathetic con- 
tact with both. The 
head decides that a 
certain job has to be 
done, and immediately there run out 


_ 











numberless little messages and instruc- 
tions to units situated by the back- 
bone. There the directions are trans- 
lated into a language the muscles can 
understand and re-issued to the hands 
and arms and feet. The muscles re- 
spond, the work is done, and done by 
the aid of the middleman who is in 
close relations with the working ele- 
ments and with the directing elements. 

Modern business tells us that orders 
from the plant superintendent to the 
man at the lathe or the machine must 
pass through the shop foreman. He 
stands next to the workers, directs 
their activities in detail, and keeps them 
properly employed in conformity with 
the general wishes of the head of the 
establishment. 

And so in the Army. 

The non-commissioned officer is the 
foreman in the armed forces of the na- 
tion. On fatigue he does not work; on 
guard he does not walk post; on the 
firing line he does not shoot; he di- 
rects. He marches with his men; he 
eats with his men; he sleeps in the 
same squad-room with his men; he 
knows their feelings, thoughts, under- 
standings, and prejudices. His tasks 
are not the same as theirs because his 
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is a different role. He is their t 
their trainer, their supervisor, ‘|, 
manager. Teaching the young idea |\ow 
to shoot and bringing young soldier 
up in the way they should go is }, 
job. Like the little units that lie nea; 
the backbone of the body, the 
commissioned officers take the orders 
that come from the brain of the arm, 
staff and command—and pass them on 
to the troops who do the job. Lik, 
the foreman in the factory, the cor- 
porals and sergeants must be loyal to 
the management and loyal to their men 
They are the most critical points in th 
military channel. Through them th 
will of the commander becomes thy 
work of the men. Through them things 
of the mind are transformed into ma- 
terial achievements. Through them 
instructions and directions are trans- 
lated into action, into work accom- 
plished, into tasks completed, into effi- 
ciency attained and maintained, into 
perfection in conditions and perform- 
ance, into food for the front, ammuni- 
tion for the weapons, effective fire on 
the enemy, into ground taken and held. 
Men in uniform are grouped under 
non-commissioned officers for the same 
reason that men in overalls are grouped 
under foremen in industry—for pur- 
poses of discipline, control, and order. 
It is perhaps wrong to speak of mili- 
tary channels of command. We use 
the phrase too freely, and think too 
simply of a single course from point to 
point. In the army, as in business, 
there is a continual branching out from 
the mouth of the man who speaks. Ip 
many different directions the instruc- 
tions go, some to be applied in one 
place and some in another, like orders 





ing an outpost, but all in con- 
with and necessary to the com- 
n. There is division of labor. 
s importance in each task. All 
And the 
non-commissioned 


make up the whole. 
the 
ire the men on the spot who see 


n and 


ork done. 

reman out in Cleveland recently 
red: 

order to be a first-class foreman, 
ow must clearly understand his 
ties to the management and the men. 
stands next to the workers and 
lles details that the big boss in 
front office knows little about. 
rs, suggestions, and _ directions 
him through the plant superin- 
tendent, and his success depends on 
getting the sympathetic backing of the 
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men in carrying out the general orders. 
A foreman must be a supervisor, a 
manager, and a teacher. As a super- 
visor he spots things that need atten- 
tion, such as a shortage in material, 
a defect in a machine, or a lack of suit- 
able men, and as manager he 
something about such matters. 
When new men are hired, or a 
operation is introduced, he 
struct and win cooperation. Much de- 
pends on instructing a man properly 
when he first begins work, and in help- 
ing him along until he gets the run of 
things. It is a mistake to turn 


does 


new 
must iIn- 


him 


loose and let him blunder along and 
learn the ropes from other men. 

The foreman must keep an eye on 
the movement of the material from the 
time it is received by him until it is 
sent to another department, look after 
tools and equipment, hire and fire men, 











The Patio of a Rancho in Mexico 


picture was made before the days of revolution when Mexican ranch life was in 
the hey-day of its glory 
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make promotions, pass on information 
from those higher up, and keep peace 
among his men. He must also look 
after working conditions, safeguard 
danger points, and do all within his 
power to prevent accidents and waste 
of time and material. As a leader, the 
foreman should plan ahead for his work 
or for unexpected things, get the right 
man on the right job, fix responsibility, 
and give the other fellow credit when 
he deserves it. 

And does not this apply to the non- 
commissioned officer in the army? Here 
is your mess sergeant in charge of the 
kitchen and the cooks. Here is the 
supply sergeant in charge of the store 
room and the mechanics. Here is the 
first sergeant in charge of the company, 
the other sergeants in charge of the 
platoons, and the corporals who look 
after their squads. Like the foreman 
they look after the equipment and see 
that it is kept in order, or turned in 
and replaced when unserviceable. Like 
the foremen they are in control of the 
men under them and deal with matters 
which, if handled properly, should never 
come into the orderly room at all. Like 
the foreman they put the new men on 


the job and start them off correctly. 


Like the foreman, they musi 
more than the men, and must k: 
work in hand in a broader wa) 
the foreman in Cleveland, t! 
commissioned officers in the an 
the privates who wish to be suc 
realize that it is reading and 
knowledge of. the duties of a solic 
peace and in war, on the drill 
and off, that makes a really su 
non-com. The factory hand k 


his lathe, but only about that lat 
nothing more. The soldier learn: 


drill, but little 


how many times have we not | 
likely chap in khaki asked by a 


besides that 
“Study of any sort,” says the Cl 
foreman, “will do more to lift 
up and give him greater opportunit 
than almost anything he can do 


pany officer: “How m 


have you had?” 


Look around your company qua 
and notice where the non-coms s! 


There near the bed of 


uch s 


cach is : 
row of books, drill regulations, mi! 


he 


manuals, books about their job 


man who has studied the military 


, 


rters 


ep 


Little 


tary 


— 


The 


game 


and his part in it, who has applied hin- 
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learn the details as he did his 
nd who has drawn all he can 
t from good books is the man 


ears the chevrons. 


He who will 


se things is in line for a war- 
Other qualities are needed, of 
but this is needed too—the 
edge of the job as determined by 
ts and put between the covers of 
ted book for all to have who will 


find 


” 


remarked a sergeant the 


day, “my job is getting bigger and 

There was a time when squads 
and the general orders and com- 
e firing was all I needed to know. 


now 


it’s different. 


We have an 


automatic rifle in the company. We 
have a hand grenade. We don’t go out 
on maneuvers any more with all the 
company in one spot. Sometimes I 
have a group of men way off by myself. 
I’ve got to know what the dope is about 
attacking machine guns. I’ve got to 
know tactics. We have to wiggle around 
through the woods or gullies in small 
bunches. We don't form up in a single 
line, shoulder to shoulder, and then 
march straight to the front to a fine 
bayonet charge. We've got to look out 
to right and left. We have to figure 
out what’s going on, and what the 
others are doing, and what we ought to 
do, to do what the captain wants. 


The Igorote Head Hunters 
The wild men of the mountains of Northern Luzon, P. I. 
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“We were getting ready for firing 
record on the range. And I thought I 
knew the old Small Arms Firing 
Manual backwards. So I just went 
out and tried to do my job. But I was 
way off. That night I went into the 
new Rifle Marksmanship book; and, 
say, I sure knew I’d have to keep up 
to date or be busted to a buck again. 
I went into it with both fists that night. 
The next few days my bunch got the 
idea from me, and we had more sharp- 
shooters than any other platoon in the 
outfit. 

“Then one day the inspector came 
around. He wanted us to attack some 
blooming hill or something. I just re- 
membered something I had read in a 
book on scouting and patrolling, so I 
had an earnest little talk with a couple 
of Johns. I didn’t use the words of 
the book, not exactly, but I made them 
see the point. And what do you know? 
The inspector told our skipper after- 
wards that our approach march had 
that of all the other companies beaten 
a mile. 

“There’s nothing I find out about my 
job in these new books that doesn’t 
seem to come in handy sometime or 
other. I never thought a sergeant 
would have to study so much. That 
wasn’t the old army. All you had to 


do was to bawl them out a and 
make them stand up to scratch By 
now we have a lot more to do tha» that 
It’s better, too. You know what 
on. You've got a job of your own; 

handle. You think those chevron: 
mean something more than just |\aving 
the bucks all step for you. Then, j; 
you know your job real well, you 
officers leave you alone, and let you rup 
the affair yourself so long as you de- 
liver the goods. And that’s better. 

“You're next to the men. You think 
the way they do. But you have to 
know the dope the officers have, too 
otherwise you'll not see what they’r 
driving at. They’ve got the idea. You 
take the idea from them and put it 
over to the men.” 

And so it goes. 

When the nor-coms have studied 
their jobs and read up all the good 
stuff about it in their books, the com- 
pany forms in the morning. The officers 
step into their places, and each non- 
com seems to say to those who wear 
the Sam Brownes: “Here we are 
What’s your job? Just tell us, and we 
know enough about it to put the men 
to it right, to keep them at it right, and 
to finish it up right. What's your idea? 
Give it to us, and we'll put it over the 
way you want it done!” 


D 





Polo for Infantry 
Capt. C. C. Fenn, /9th Infantry 


OLO for Infantry”— 
not many years ago 
this remark would 
have brought forth an 
animated discussion 
among the polo fans 
of the army. It is 
uncontradicted that 
army polo for years 





past has been domi- 

nated by the cavalry 

field artillery. Occasionally an in- 
officer was found qualified to 
complete some headquarters or staff 
four, but an infantry regimental polo 
team was then ranked about as prac- 
as the Commanding Officer’s 
Daugherty-wagon is ranked today. As 
an equitator, the doughboy officer was 
The rule was, he 
rode only when he had to, and then 
with no abundance of ease, grace and 
Much amusement has been 
furnished the cavalry and artillery 
through watching infantry horseman- 
ship in battalion and regimental pa- 
rades. The army as a whole carried 
the opinion that because an officer was 
an infantryman, he was immediately 
handicapped as a horseman; in other 
words, the faet that he was a foot sol- 
dier prevented his qualification as an 
expert in equitation and hippology. An 
infantry polo player was immediately 
relegated to the file-closers with the 
marines. There was little en- 


ti able 


considered a joke. 


confidence. 


norst 


iragement for infantry polo under 
conditions. 


‘oday, however, conditions and 
opinions have changed. The War De- 


partment has already stated in orders 


that “it is the desire of the War Depart- 
ment that polo should be one of the 
games to be encouraged and developed 
throughout the army. To accomplish 
the aims for which this game is fostered 
in the service, namely, the development 
of horsemanship, skill and daring on the 
part of officers and enlisted men, com- 
manding officers will utilize all means 
at their command to further the inter- 
ests of this sport. It is especially de- 
sired that teams be developed and 
maintained at the several division 
camps and at training centers and at 
regimental posts.” Incidentally this is 
the first War Department order to en- 
courage daring equitation on the part 
of all officers of the army. 
marks as the following in the rock- 
ribbed Cavalry Journal are likewise 
interesting—‘“From the class of polo 
played by the infantryman, one must 
predict a most interesting tournament. 
They play a hard and fast game, are 
well mounted, and are excellent hitters.” 

Infantrymen are rapidly coming to 
the fore as poloists; the old-fashioned 
prejudices are fading away. Each year 
more regiments of infantry are enthusi- 
astically supporting polo teams and 
polo associations. 


Such re- 


Recently a post of 
five infantry regiments carried on two 
successful tournaments during the sum- 
mer season, principally because the 
commanding general was an ardent sup- 
porter of the game, and an exceptional 
coach and player. Energetic support 
and interest of the commanding officer 
are the fundamentals of successful 
regimental polo. As a rule, officers who 
are tyros of the game, must be en- 
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couraged during their introductory 
practice. The preliminaries for the 
beginner are tedious and ofttimes dis- 
couraging. As infantry horses are 
usually slow and poorly trained in 
handiness as polo mounts, their develop- 
ment ordinarily requires continuous 
patience and untiring horsemanship. A 
few privately owned, well trained 
ponies are always a welcome addition 
to an infantry polo string. 

Some officers hesitate to play polo 
on account of the initial expense in- 
volved. Practically all infantry regi- 
ments now have the flat French saddles 
issued as polo saddles. Sticks can be 
purchased up to $3.25 and one or two 
are sufficient for beginners. A helmet 
is a necessity for protection to the head 

a satisfactory style can be bought 
for approximately $7.00. Dues to the 
polo association are usually $2.00 per 
month, and this association furnishes 





Polo Team of 19th Infantry, Hawaiian Division—Capt. H. J. Collins No. 1, Lieut. H. ©. 
Travis No. 2, Col. Brambila, Regt. Comdr., Lieut G. Proctor No. 3, Capt. C. C. Fenn 
This Team Won Second Place in Hawaiian Department Polo Tournament 
Completed April 15, 1923 


No, 4. 





Infantry 








the balls for practice and mat: 
is all the expense necessary 
army polo novice. Of course, . 
cidentals are added as the p! 
vances in the game. 
Regiments stationed in Hay 
an unusual opportunity for po s {| 
rainy season lasts about four months 
and on many days even during t}) 
season, polo can be played, as + 
is porous and drainage exception 
Probably the best polo field in thie arm 
is at Schofield Barracks. The Parker 
Range on the Island of Hawaii, is 
excellent source of supply for mount 
The result is that all line branches 
the service are represented | 
mental teams and the infantr 
stand high among the competit 
The present polo enthusiasm 
the younger infantry officers is certair g 
to bring polo permanently to t 
as a major infantry sport. 
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Education of Army Children 


Lieut. Col. A. F. Dannemiller, /nfantry 


HE problem of educat- 
ing Army children in 
posts more or less dis- 
tant from public 
school systems has 
been most satisfacto- 
rily solved by the 
Commanding General, 
Schofield Barracks. 

Since the establish- 
ment of Schofield 

in 1909, the Territory of 
has operated a grade school 
thin the post. At no time prior to 
1921 was it found practicable to organ- 
ze « high sehool or kindergarten. Chil- 
dren of Army families seeking these 
educational advantages had to be sent 
to Honolulu, twenty-five miles away, 
where they either boarded or commuted 
daily on the Oahu Railway. Under 
such conditions the best influences for 
study and good moral development did 
not always surround the child. 

In September, 1921, these obstacles 
were overcome through the initiative of 
Mrs. Carter Collins, wife of Captain 
Carter Collins, 27th Infantry, who or- 
ganized a private high school and kin- 
dergarten at Schofield Barracks, tuition 
being paid by-the families concerned. 
As the school year 1921-1922 progressed 
the garrison at the post increased very 
materially in size and in the number of 
organizations present. The local Ter- 
ritorial grade school became crowded 
beyond capacity and a private grade 
schoo] and kindergarten in the Lower 
Post became a necessity. This was 
organized during the school year. 

By April, 1922, these private schools 








had grown to such dimensions and the 
need for additional teachers had so in- 
creased that the proper schooling of the 
children was beginning to prove a 
heavy financial burden upon the par- 
ents. This was especially true of those 
whose pay was small or the families 
large. Moreover, the collection of tui- 
tion and the payment of teachers con- 
sumed much of the time that should 
more properly be devoted to instruction 
in the classroom. 

At this juncture the local post of the 
American Legion became interested in 
the growing needs and increasing diffi- 
culties of these schools. Backed unan- 
imously by the membership of the 
Legion post, it shouldered the responsi- 
bility of solving the financial needs of 
the school and thereby easing the bur- 
den of the parents. During the spring 
and summer months the American Le- 
gion of Schofield Barracks raised sev- 
eral hundred dollars by giving a series 
of entertainments. The money which 
the Legion could raise in this manner 
was limited on account of the multi- 
farious duties of its members within the 
garrison. 

During the summer of 1922, as this 
series of entertainments was in prog- 
ress, a reorganization of the school sys- 
tem was effected. To carry the new 
policy into effect and to make it possi- 
ble for all children residing within the 
Post to have proper and adequate 
schooling without cost to parents, the 
Commanding General authorized and 
recognized an agency known as The 
Schofield School Board. The board 
was given the power to select and to 
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sign contracts with the principal and 
all teachers, to raise money and to pro- 
vide for the necessary expenses of the 
school, and in general to conduct -all 
the affairs pertaining to the proper con- 
duct of the schools. 

During 1921-1922 great difficulties 
had presented themselves through lack 
of suitable classroom space. In July, 
1922, a building constructed and for- 
merly used by the Y. M. C. A. was se- 
cured. By Christmas, 1922, the build- 
had been remodelled and made 
into an excellent and centrally located 
school. 

In September, 1922, the local post of 
the American Legion turned over to 
the treasurer of the school board sev- 
eral hundred dollars, which sum was to 


ings 


be used as the board saw fit in carrying 
out the program upon which it had em- 
barked. On account of the rather heavy 
expenses that would be incurred in re- 
pairing the school building and due to 
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Children 
the determination of the scho: 
to avoid payment of tuition by ) :rent 
other sources of revenue were s f : 

In October the assistance of t,o Pos 


Recreation Officer was enlisted ang 
provision was made in the loca! moti, 
picture contract which permitted thy 
special featuring of any motion pictur 


production received at Schofic 
racks. In accordance with the term; 
specified in a provision of this motio, 
picture contract, any extra admission 
charge for a special picture 

voted to educational purposes, and wa . 
made available under the policy of th 
Commanding General for loca! sc} 
expenses. Since there are four motioy 
picture theatres at Schofield Barracks 
the attendance at which was practica 
at a maximum seating capacity ever 
night, it developed that but four or f 
special feature pictures had to be rw 


each month. 


This is regulated, } 
ever, by the amount of money nec 











The Cock Fight—Native Sport of Mexico 
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raised for each month’s esti- for this duty were essential in the main- 


penses. tenance of the school during the 1922 
bove scheme of raising funds 1923 term due to lack of funds. the 
tax the earning capacity of organization of the school’s finances 
| BE. & R. Fund. The method during the present term has made it 
distributes the expenses over possible to dispense with the services 


re garrison and avoids payment of these men during the ensuing school 

on by parents. Thus is clearly year. The board is empowered to em- 

that the tax upon the individual ploy qualified women teachers in their 

mall that it is searcely felt. stead. A canvass has been made show- 
Scarcity of funds at the beginning of ing an abundance of properly qualified 
1922 1923 term necessitated the em- teachers at Schofield Barracks. On ac- 
ment of teachers at minimum ex- count of the scarcity of public quarters, 
The services of three of the best it is the policy of the Commanding 

fied enlisted men in the post were General to employ teachers from among 

ed. The services of two officers the wives or relatives of the officers, 

ere also allowed for three or four warrant officers, or enlisted men resid- 
sses. The remainder were wives and ing on the Post. Only those who are 
itives of officers on the post. While equipped with proper credentials are to 
the services of officers and enlisted men be so employed. The necessary con- 








Oficial Photo, U. 8S. Army Air Service. 


The Wonderful Skyline of Lower Manhattan. Old Castle Garden in the Foreground. 
This Building Is Now Used as an Aquarium 
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tracts will be drawn up and the organ- 
ization for the next term perfected 
before the close of the present school 
year. 

During the summer months all chil- 
dren who failed to pass in their respec- 
tive grades, as well as all pupils who 
arrived in the Post late in the term, 
will be enrolled in a summer school. 
An adequate teaching force for this 
summer school and funds for their pay- 
ment have already been provided. 

In January, 1923, due to crowded 
classroom conditions and to the com- 
plexity of races in the local Territorial 
grade school, it was found necessary 
to separate the English-speaking from 
the non-English-speaking children in 
the first four grades. Lack of funds 
prevented the segregation of the re- 
maining four grades. The funds neces- 
sary to provide for teachers in these 
four lower grades were provided equally 
by the Post and by the Territorial De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The 
segregation has proven most beneficial 
to the children and to the Post in gen- 
eral. Segregation of the English-speak- 
ing and non-English-speaking children 
to include the eighth grade is most 
desirable and will undoubtedly be ac- 


DM 





complished by the opening of the <choo! 
year in September. 

The Schofield School Board has man. 
aged to have the local high school 
officially recognized as a branch o/ Me. 
Kinley High School, of Honolulu: ang 
thus the credits received are recognized 
by all high schools of the continental 
United States. 

A parents’ league has recently beep 
organized with a representative in each 
regimental area. The objects of this 
league are to acquaint the parents with 
conditions and also to enable them to 
communicate their ideas and recom- 
mendations to the board. 

A study of these pages will show that 
a gradual process of development has 
taken place and that these schools are 
on the highway to better things. Be- 
cause of the relative size of Schofield 
Barracks, and the probability that 
every Army officer may sooner or later 
in his service be stationed there, the 
program of educating his children while 
in Hawaii assumes a considerable de- 
gree of importance. It is believed that 
the solution of this problem by the 
Commanding General, Schofield Bar- 
racks, should furnish a basis for similar 
action wherever the exigencies of the 
service demand. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


June 20th to July 20th, 1923 


Nominated and Accepted for Membership 


ist Lieut. C. W. Moffett, 29th Infantry... 
Capt. E. C. Boyette, 120th Infantry 
Lieut. R. K. Phelps, 338th Infantry. 
Maj. R. W. Buzzell, Vermont N. G.... 
Lieut. Col. F. O. Balentine, Ohio N. G. 
Capt. F. W. Smith, Ohio N. G 
Lieut. M. J. Wellman, Ohio N. G.... 
Maj. L. F. Wing, 172d Infantry 
Capt. C. E. Wallingford, Ohio N. G. 
Maj. Leon French, Calif. N. G.. ‘ 
Lieut. I. M. Capayas, 320th Infantry... 
Lieut. H. G. Storke, 376th Infantry... 
Lieut. Holger C. Selling, 159th Infantry... 
Capt. Everett A. Whitman, 147th Infantry 
Capt. John S. Anderson, Pa. N. G. 
Capt. Herbert S. Ford, 347th Infantry 
Capt. Charles B. Carter, 347th Infantry... 
Capt. R. Smethurst, Ohio N. G... 
Capt. Clarence C. Scarborough, Conn. N. G. 
Lieut. Col. John H. Wickersham, 316th Inf. 
Lieut. Edward T. Hagen, 316th Infantry 
Lieut. Gorman R. Jones, 345th Infantry 
Lieut. John B. Wood, 345th Infantry... 
Capt. Wm. MacDonald, 316th Infantry 
Capt. H. A. Wilcox, Vt. N. G...... 

Capt. A. B. Young, Iowa N. G.... 
Lieut. W. L. Larash, Conn. N. G..... 


TO THE 


Proposed by— 
Lieut. Col. H. P. Hobbs, 29th Infantry. 
Capt. J. H. Barbin, D. O. L. 
ist Lieut. E. C. Johnson, 338th Infantry. 
Col. J. S. Switzer, Infantry. 
. R. J. Burt, Infantry. 
. R. J. Burt, Infantry. 
. R. J. Burt, Infantry. 
. J. S. Switzer, Infantry. 
. R. J. Burt, Infantry. 
Col. F. J. Morrow, Infantry. 
Maj. John Scott, Infantry. 
Col. A. N. Payne, 376th Infantry. 
Lieut. Oscar D. Martin, 159th Infantry. 
Col. R. J. Burt, Infantry. 
Capt. Chas. J. Deahl, Infantry. 
Capt. John F. Hanley, Infantry. 
Capt. John F. Hanley, Infantry. 
Lieut. J. V. Thebaud, Infantry. 
Capt. Harry Curry, Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. John Randolph, Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. John Randolph, Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. T. S. Moorman, Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. T. S. Moorman, Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. John Randolph, Infantry. 
Col. J. S. Switzer, Infantry. 
Capt. F. A. Keating, Infantry. 
Capt. Harry Curry, Infantry. 


MEMBERS 


If Tue INFANTRY JOURNAL is to be kept up to its present high quality it is 





absolutely necessary that the subscription list be increased from its present 
number of 6,000 to at least 10,000. This can be best accomplished by each mem- 
ber of the Association securing one new member. 


Will you do your part? Cut out the Nomination Blank on the opposite page 
and send it to a brother officer whom you think may be interested in the Journal 


Get your name in the list next month! 
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“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 
NOMINATION 


Place ...... 


Date 
Tue SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


SIR 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States Infantry 
Association the name of 


, who is a. 
(Rank) 
living in 
(Branch) (City) 
Very respectfully, 


{ Name 
PROPOSER 4 
| Rank 


ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, and 
enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Association 
and subseription to the INFANTRY JoURNAL for one year. 


Name 
NOMINEE 


| Rank . 


Mailing Address _. 














Oriental Language Detail 
Lieut. Warren J. Clear, Infantry, D. O. L. 


7 LTHOUGH the detail 
to study an Oriental 
language in China or 


ie Japan is one of the 
—=  _ ___j most interesting and 
aS ee | 


desirable assignments 

offered by our or any 
Wiki other Army, it has 
ge been very difficult to 













=: i" 
my * 


obtain much informa- 
tion concerning it, as 
the writer knows from experience. The 
circulars sent to applicants by the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division contain some 
general information concerning the 
course of study, ete., but they do not 
tell the suecessful candidate about to 
sail for the Orient that he will not wear 
a uniform oftener than six times a 
year, that at most social functions in 
Peking or Tokyo he will have to appear 
in civilian full dress, that he won’t be 
able to purchase a foreign-style bed in 
Tokyo for less than one hundred dol- 
lars, and that, therefore, tuxedos, dress- 
shirts, a couple of Gold Medal cots and 
a stock of good shoes and socks are 
more essential than Sam Brownes and 
spurs. Yet a correct choice of ward- 
robe can profoundly affect the pocket- 
book and morals when the language 
student finds himself burdened with 
several trunksful of useless 0. D.’s, 
blues and whites ten thousand miles 
from home and a good tailor. 

Let it first be said that the detail is 
no sinecure and the man who accepts 
it in the light of a tour to the Orient 
and a subsequent four years of ease and 
pleasure will be quickly and thoroughly 
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disillusioned. Perhaps no othe: ap- 
pointment awarded in the Ser 
painfully tries a man’s eyesight, mem- 
ory, patience, and ability to “bone” siy 
to eight hours a day for four year 
without a change of subject matter 


THE CHINA DETAIL 


If the language student goes to Ching 
his lot will be the easier. The Chine 
language is not easy to learn, «as th 
world knows, but it is not as difficult 
as the Japanese, which requires t 
memorizing of the Chinese characte: 
not only with their Chinese sounds and 
meanings but with their Japanese pro- 
nunciation and several meaning: 
well. Moreover, the construction « 
the Chinese sentence is quite similar 
to the usual English sentence, subject 
predicate and object following eac! 
other in the well-known order. 

The language officer will also find thi 
cost of living in Peking to be about one- 
third or one-quarter what it 
Tokyo. The writer’s expenses at 
excellent mess conducted by four bache- 
lors in Tientsin for two years averaged 
thirty-five dollars gold a month, includ- 
ing charges for house rent, fuel, four 
servants, etc., and this was in 192()-1921 
when the rate of exchange was not as 
good as it is now. Then, too, officers 
stationed in Peking can purchase -tores 
at the Quartermaster Sales-room 0! the 
American Expeditionary Forces 1 
China (15th Inf.), or at the Post Ex- 
change of the Marine Legation (iuard 
in Peking itself. House rent is reason- 
able enough in Peking and Tientsn but 
houses are scarce and a married »flicer 
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nes runs up a formidable hotel 
ore he is able to settle down in 
n home. Officers enroute to 
isually send some friend advance 
{ their coming and request him 
e inquiries concerning the rental 
use. Good servants can be had 
picking and as everyone knows 
are the 
in the 
Most 
cooks 
seen 
with 
foreigners 


' ve 


service 


and prepare 
American 
dishes as well 
chef 


St. 


as any 
in the 
Francis or 
the Biltmore. 

After the 
language stu- 
lo- 


dent gets 





cated in @ 
bachelor mess 
or settled 
down in his 
own home he 
his 
He 
at- 
uni- 
or 
language 
school, for 
are 
none, but pre- 
pares a study-room and hangs out a 
shingle, “Tutor Wanted.” Soi-disant 
tutors are many but it is much to be 
doubted if there are three tutors de- 
serving of the name in the whole Ori- 
ent. Most of the candidates do not 
possess a real knowledge of their own 
language, its origin, development, 


begins 
studies, 
not 
tend a 


does 


versity 


there 


The Author Has Given This Picture the Title of “A 
Charming Bit of Country Scenery”’—We Have Not 
Seen Fit to Change It 


grammar, peculiarities, etc., and know 
very little of modern teaching methods. 
They have never learned the meaning of 
the familiar American word, “speed,” 
and when it is considered that the lan- 
guage officer must cover in four years 
the ground allotted in the twelve-year 
course of the missionaries, their dila- 
toriness is 
an exasper- 
ating fault. 
This criticism 
holds true in 
the 
both 
ties, 
and 
nese, and will 


case of 

varie- 
Chinese 

Japa- 
be warmly 
attested to 
by those of- 
ficers who 
been 
through the 
mill. How- 
ever, the Chi- 
variety 


have 


nese 
comes cheap- 
er than the 
Japanese de- 
spite the fact 





that they per- 
sist in drink- 


four or 
cups of 
the 
dur- 
ing each in- 
struction -pe- 
riod. Your Japanese tutor evens mat- 
ters up by smoking all your cigarettes. 

Upon beginning his studies the lan- 
guage officer is distressed to find that 
the spoken language he is studying is 
the tongue used only in North China, 
known as the Mandarin Dialect and 
generally accepted as the official lan- 


ing 
five 
tea 


‘on 
house” 
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Military Attachés of the Various Powers Watching the Grand Army Maneuvers on the 
Island of Shikoku, Nevember, 1922 


guage of China, but never heard out- 
side of the Northern Provinces. It 
might well be said that each of the 
eighteen provinces has its own dialect 
and a Northern Chinaman visiting 
Shanghai or Canton is usually as dumb 
as the tourist fresh from Piccadilly or 
Times Square. The question might 
here be asked, “Why is it, then, that 
the written language is the same for all 
China?” Briefly, the answer is this: 
When the first Chinese immigrants 
arrived in China, from where no one 
knows, they must have used an intel- 
ligible spoken language. As long as 
they remained together in one group 
their spoken language remained the 
same but gradually (and the process 
took centuries) they spread over China, 
taking their language with them. 
Colony was cut off from colony by 
mountain ranges, by jungle country 
inhabited by hostile tribes, by great 


rivers and other barriers that forb 
intercommunication, and word by) 
the mother tongue was lost. 

If, in these days of the telegraph, tele- 
phone and other means of rapid com- 
munication the vernacular of our own 
North and South can diverge in th 
course of a century, how easy it is to 
explain the existence of the many dia- 
lects into which the original Chinese 
tongue degenerated during the passag 
of ages. ‘ As for the written language: 
before the first Chinese colonists began 
to roam they possessed a written |an- 
guage which later went with them on 
their wanderings. The 
characters of this written language were 
painted and carved on smooth pieces of 
bamboo and so possessed a certain de- 
gree of permanency. As time went on 
and the written literature increased 
the names of the many thousands of 
characters often changed with th 


symbols or 
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es in the spoken tongue but the 
ters themselves, and the mean- 
r ideas they conveyed, remained 
same. This is no place for a 
y discussion of the beauty and 
the Chinese written literature but 
tiful and artistic it is, even to the 
<sed language student. 
\pproximately eight hours a day are 
ted to study, including the time 
with one or two tutors, and the 
method of study varies with the indi- 
vidual. Some students find that they 
must spend the entire day at their 
books, memorizing vocabularies, idioms 
and phrases; analyzing difficult gram- 
matical constructions, reading primers 
and practicing the writing of the char- 
ters. This type of student makes 
rapid strides in the writing and reading 
of the language but usually makes little 
progress in the spoken language for the 


first year. Others give three or four 
hours a day to their books and then go 
out to obtain some free lessons in the 
vernacular. They may go to one of 
the native theatres and listen to the 
actors and the audience, or into the 
shopping district to badger and harry 
the shop-keepers, or inflict themselves 
on some Chinese friends who have no 
knowledge of English. The practice 
thus obtained insures rapid progress in 
the learning of the spoken language 
and gives the student a first-hand 
knowledge of the people and their cus- 
toms. Both types of student appear to 
have about the same knowledge of the 
language at the end of four years but 
the eyesight and general health of the 
exponents of the “book-boning” method 
are more liable to damage. 

When the day’s work is over the 
language student in Peking never lacks 





\ View of the Country Where the Grand Army Maneuvers of 1922 Were Conducted 
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where one never tires 
traffic 

and the multitudinous, 
esque crowds. These 
are not the streets one 
Canton, narrow, devi 


kaleidoscopic 





leys overhung with mu 
ored shop banners and {|| 
with screeching, jostling pe- 
destrians, but great m 
amized thoroughfares. 
than Michigan Avenu 
teeming with the 
strangest traffic. 
American-built 
taxicabs, and motorcycles 
careen madly past P 
carts, sedan chairs, rickshas 


limous nes 
eking 


Victorias, bicycles, gorgeous 


wedding processions 


and 


stately, solemn funeral pro- 


cessions, while along the turf 


roads that 





border the mac- 





The Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince of Japan 


at the Imperial Review 


for amusement. He ricksha to 
the Grand Hotel de Peking and camel- 
walk in the spacious ball-room, or he 


may 


may prefer to play a couple of sets of 
tennis at the Legation courts. Then 
there are good mounts to be borrowed 
from the hospitable officers of the Ma- 
rine Legation Guard, excellent movies 
to be seen at the Peking Theatre, as 
well as an occasional good play, and 
unless it is winter one may enjoy a 
swim in genial company at the Legation 
tank. And Peking never lacks for 
athletics. Polo teams, football teams, 
baseball, basket ball and hockey teams 
invite the would-be athlete and insure 
him against inactivity and resultant 
physical degeneration. 

As for the streets of China’s capital 
they are the most interesting and won- 
derful thoroughfares in the world, 


adamized 

pompous dignitaries 

diminutive donkeys; long 
trains of camels from Mongolia, Chi- 
soldiers in quilted uniforms 
mounted on sturdy Manchurian ponies 
and lines of toiling men who have 
trundled their great hand-barrows int: 
Peking from the far-off hills of 
Manchuria. 

One of these romantic avenues leads 
to the Imperial Museum where one may 
see the treasures of the Emperors o! 
twenty dynasties, including diamond- 
studded armor, saddles, 
robes; bronzes dating back to fou 
hundred B. C.; panels of jade and ivory, 
exquisitely carved and priceless becaus¢ 
impossible of duplication, and cloisonne 
and porcelain masterpieces that wer 
years in the making. Then ther 
other avenues leading to the beauti! 
Summer Palace and the Western H 
to the Temple of Heaven lifting 


avenues umble 


astriae 


nese 


swords and 








Ines 
veles 
king 
shas 
eous 
and 
pro- 
turf 
Mmac- 
mble 
tride 
long 
Chi- 
rms 
nies 
have 


into 
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ful triple roof into the cloudless 
of Peking’s skies, to the myriad 
of the Chinese City and their 
ellous displays of silks, silver, por- 
and bronze. A list of the won- 

of Peking might be continued in- 
tely but it is enough to say that 
tourist or foreign resident has yet 
found who could truthfully say 

he found the City of the Sons of 

Heaven dull or uninteresting. 

During the hot summer months the 
nguage student may visit friends at 


THE JAPAN DETAIL 


When the transport swings into the 
beautiful harbor of Nagasaki the stu- 
dent gets his first glimpse of charming 
Japan. The nine-hundred-mile trip 
across Japan from Nagasaki to Tokyo, 
one hundred miles of it along the edge 
of the incomparable Inland Sea, gives 
him an opportunity to see the real 
beauty of the Island Empire and to ap- 
preciate the stupendous strides in 
national development the Japanese peo- 
ple have made since Commodore Perry 











The Crown Prince of Japan Reviewing an Infantry Division 


the summer camp of the 15th Infantry 
on the beach at Chin Wang Tao or stop 
at the neighboring summer resort of 
Peitaho which boasts one of the finest 
bathing beaches in the world. Many of 
the foreign residents of Peking follow 
the custom of the Emperors of days 
gone by and spend the summer in the 
beautiful Western Hills, northwest of 
Peking, where cool breezes persist night 
nd day and whence excursions can be 
made to the Ming Tombs, the Great 
Wall and the wildly picturesque Nan- 


kow Valley. 


opened up their country to the world in 
1854. 

One day’s run out of Nagasaki, the 
well-kept narrow-gauge road winds 
through some of Japan’s most famous 
scenery. On the left of the railroad as 
it skirts the Inland Sea loom high 
mountains covered with pines, or bare 
of all but rocks, so that the colors of 
their jagged heights change hourly from 
deep green to rose brown. On the right 
are capes and inlets, coves with beaches 
of pearl-gray sand, straggling thatch- 
roofed villages hanging over the sea on 
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tottering poles, and little harbors filled 
with cargo-junks and fishing boats. 
Always are the islands, some wild and 
savage-looking and strewn with great 
voleanic rocks, some moss-covered and 
meadow-like, with small hills crowned 
by red-lacquered shrines half hidden in 
groves of fir and pine. 

Arriving in Tokyo the language 
officer is at once confronted with the 
problem of finding a place to live. The 
rates at the foreign hotels are prohibi- 
tive and the Japanese hotels cannot be 
considered as they serve Japanese foods 
only and are devoid of all furniture and 
the comforts that a foreigner must have. 
Sometimes room and table is to be had 
with foreign residents, but this arrange- 
ment usually proves quite as costly as 
the average hotel and has many incon- 
veniences. The ordinary solution of 
the problem, and it is the best one, 
is to lease a small Japanese house 
and start housekeeping. The average 
rental of a small house is one hundred 
and fifty yen (seventy-five dollars) a 
month and the foreign tenant has to in- 
stall a cook-stove, heating apparatus, 
bath, hot-water boiler, furniture and 
other “foreign contraptions” at his own 
expense. All this requires an outlay 
of five or six hundred dollars, but it 
means a comfortable home for the fol- 
lowing four years. 

The system of study is the same as 
that followed in China and the student 
procures his own tutors. He at once 
discovers that he is attempting to mas- 
ter the most difficult language in the 
world, a task that made St. Francis of 
Assisi exclaim, “I have discovered the 
impossible—the Japanese language.” 
The saint should have said “languages” 
for there is as much difference between 
the modern colloquial speech and the 
written language as there is between 
Italian and Latin. The classical, arti- 


ficial style used in the Japanese | 
and correspondence closely app 
mates the old Japanese tongue 
thousand years ago. This great dif 
ence between the written and spoken 
languages means that the student must 
actually learn two languages. Further- 
more, he must commit to memory two 
syllabaries, one of which has many 
variable forms, thousands of Chines 
ideographs in standard and cursive 
forms and susceptible of three or four 
different readings according to the con- 
text, and be able to read and translate 
all these different kinds of written sym- 
bols mingled pell-mell on the same puge. 
Then the colloquial in use among wo- 
men differs greatly from that employed 
by the men and requires a special de- 
tailed study. 

Japanese, as Professor Chamberlain 
states, is a highly agglutinative lan- 
guage, building up its words by means 
of suffixes loosely soldered to the stem 
or root, which is variable, and in Jap- 
anese syntax the qualifying words pre- 
cede the word they qualify. The ad- 
jective or genitive precedes the noun 
which it defines, the adverb precedes 
the verb, and explanatory or dependent 
clauses precede the principal clause 
The object likewise precedes the verb. 
The predicate verb or adjective of each 
clause is placed at the end of that 
clause, the predicate verb or adjective 
of the main clause rounding off the 
entire sentence, which is often, even in 
familiar conversation, extremely long 
and complicated. 

The first and most difficult thing the 
language student must acquire is the 
ability to think, as well as speak, in 
Japanese. If he thinks in English and 
speaks in Japanese his speech wil! be 
a meaningless jargon. He must, as it 
were, place the cart before the horse 
and keep it there as he drives along by 
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ise of nouns that have no gender 
imber, adjectives that have no de- 
of comparison, and verbs that 
no person. Patience and practice, 
ever, accomplish wonders and the 
‘ure of the first six months is soon 


f‘orvotten onee the student finds that he 


winging naturally into grammatical 


Japanese in his daily talks with his 


or. He also discovers that the ability 
read, write and speak the language 
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variety of natural beauty in the shapes 
of the mountains and in the rich luxuri- 
ance of the trees and flowers.” 

The beautiful Fuji-San, loved and 
revered by all Japanese is a few hours’ 
ride out of Tokyo and on a clear day 
ean be seen from the capital lifting its 
graceful cone 12,400 feet above the sea 
Sooner or later the language student 
succumbs to the temptation to climb 
the “Matchless Mountain” along with 
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Machine Gun Squads. Note the Construction of the Tripod, Which Facilitates the 
Carrying the Gun by Hand. Three Men Carry It, One to Each Front Handle and One 
Man in Rear 


is the open sesame to all Japan. He 
is no longer confined to the familiar 
limits of Tokyo but hikes off into the 
country that the tourist never sees. He 
lives a month or two at a Japanese inn 
in the mountains where he never hears 
a word of English and gets a chance to 
become adept in the use of his chop- 
sticks. He finds the cool air bracing 
and the mountain scenery magnificent 
beyond description. Viscount Bryce 
wrote that “There is probably no other 
country that exhibits such an endless 


the thousands of white-robed pilgrims 
who devoutly and joyfully trudge to 
the very summit to offer prayer to the 
mountain divinity. Each great moun- 
tain peak in Japan has been conse- 
crated to some god or other whose 
shrines dot its slopes, but sacred Fuji- 
yama is the most beloved and highly 
reverenced of all. Fuji is one of Japan’s 
two hundred volcanoes many of which 
are now extinct while others like 
Asama-yama and Yake-dake are still 
rumbling and vomiting fire and lava. 
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Scattered through the mountains are 
over a thousand hot mineral springs 
and sulphur baths such as those at 
Atami, two hours out of Tokyo, where 
one may enjoy the most luxurious and 
beneficial baths in the world. At these 
baths, as indeed at all the country inns 
both sexes bathe together promiscu- 
ously. In some of the larger towns, out 
of consideration for the “notions” of 
foreigners, a bamboo pole is stretched 
across the middle of the tank to sepa- 
rate the sexes but with or without the 
pole there is no lack of decorum and 
propriety. 

Everywhere throughout Japan are 
fairy-like lakes and unequaled water- 
falls, the most famous of the latter per- 
haps being the “Fall of Kegon’ near 
Nikko, a beautiful cascade that drops 
three bdandred and sixty feet into a 
rocky basin three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference and forty feet in depth. 
Mountains, volcanoes, rivers, lakes, 
cataracts, mineral springs, geysers, a 
flora that includes half the known varie- 
ties of the world’s vegetation, all con- 
spire to make walking-trips into the 
country a never-ending source of de- 
light and wonder, and at the end of the 
day’s hike three or four dainty, demure 
little “‘neesans” (serving-maids) are 
waiting at the immaculately clean 
Japanese inn to minister to the tired 
traveller’s needs. It is on these walk- 
ing trips that one meets the real Japa- 
nese, unspoiled by constant contact with 
foreigners, and as different in manner 
and temperament from the Japanese 
of the seaport water-fronts as night is 
from day. Lieut. Col. Hazzard, U. §. 
Cavalry, who has just completed his 
course as language officer in Japan, 
tells of an incident which shows the 
lovable traits of the Japanese that one 
meets in the country. 

One afternoon as he was limping 


along on a stone-bruised foot a 
hike of thirty miles through th: 

he met a farmer mounted on a s! 
little Japanese pony. The latt 
once dismounted, insisted that 
Hazzard take the saddle and cond 

him as his guest to his home. Arr 

at the humble, thatch-roofed cot 
the farmer’s wife removed the gu 
shoes and bathed the injured foot whi 
the daughter of the house prepared 
hot bath and supper. Happening to 
ask if the farmer had such a thing as 
a bottle of beer in the house the guest 
was told that it could be procured right 
away. It arrived two hours later, the 
farmer apologizing for the delay with 
the explanation that his son rode to th 
nearest village to get it. The nearest 
village was eight miles away! Th: 
family turned over most of the bedding 
in the house to the guest as it was mid- 
winter and the next morning refused to 
accept any remuneration, smiling him 
on his way and thanking him for honor- 
ing their humble home with his pres- 
ence. 

Those who know the real Japan, wh 
refuse to judge her people by her rude 
ricksha men and city gangsters, will 
tell you that such courtesy, hospitality 
and loving kindness is not the excep- 
tion but the rule. 

After the first year the language stu- 
dent may live where he pleases in Japan 
and is encouraged to travel extensively 
in order to gain an intimate knowledg: 
of the country, its people and their cus- 
toms. Twice a year he must report to 
the Military Attaché for examination 
and instruction in the study schedule 
to be followed during the next six 
months. 

The first year, which must be spent 
in Tokyo, is in many respects the most 
interesting period of the course. W hen 
the language student first reports to the 
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The Bachelor Officers Mess and Mess Attendants in Japan 


Military Attaché he is presented by the 
latter to the American Ambassador and 
the Embassy Staff, and being an At- 
taché to the Embassy himself his name 
is placed on the Diplomatic List. The 
Military Attaché then introduces him 
to the officers of the Japanese General 
Staff and the War College and the 
Chiefs of the War Department. He is 
then given a list of about three hundred 
personal calls he must make on Japa- 
nese and foreign officialdom which 
means a week of frantic dashes about 
the capital in rickshas and taxis. About 
a month after his arrival he is presented 
by the American Ambassador to their 
Majesties at the Imperial Court and 
from then on receives invitations to the 
Imperial receptions, garden parties, etc. 
If he is a married man he remembers 
the event of the Court Presentation 
much longer than does the bachelor, for 
it means the expenditure of from three 
to five hundred dollars for a long- 
trained court gown for his wife, with a 


‘ 


lew other expenses thrown in to make 


the oceasion worth while. Being on . 


the Diplomatic List the language officer 
is also invited to the social functions 
given by the various Embassies and 
representative Japanese and soon dis- 
covers that life in Tokyo is anything 
but dull. 

During the summer months, because 
of the excessive humidity, the heat of 
Tokyo is most enervating and distress- 
ing, and all students, both foreign and 
Japanese, betake themselves to the ex- 
cellent beaches at Kamakura, Zushi, 
and Hayama, all within thirty miles 
of Tokyo, or else make for the cool 
mountain resorts, such as the world- 
famous Karuizawa, which boasts an 
ideal summer climate. With an eleva- 
tion of 3,270 feet above the sea, Karui- 
zawa has recently become a highly 
popular resort and is well provided with 
facilities for social entertainments and 
sports, including tennis courts, golf 
course, riding stable, theatre, etc. Many 
foreigners sojourn at Lake Chuzenji, 
a clear fresh-water lake near Nikko, 
about fifteen miles in circumference and 
4,194 feet above sea-level, where good 
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bathing, fishing and yachting may be 
enjoyed. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the detail is the opportunity the 
language officer gets to observe the 
army which has secured Japan a place 
among the Great Powers and is mainly 
instrumental in keeping her in the Big 
Four. He is at once impressed with 
the fact that the Japanese General 
Staff has thoroughly digested the les- 
sons of the Great War and so improved 
and modernized the standing army that 
it is today one of the most formidable 
fighting machines in the world. The 
Prussian Army was the pattern after 
which Japan’s military system was 
fashioned, and the broad principles of 
organization and training laid down by 
General Meckel, the Prussian officer 
who was appointed military adviser to 


the Japanese Government in 1885 
never been departed from. Ma: 
the exposed defects of the Prussia: 
tem have been eradicated, alt 
the great delusion that the man 

ranks needs little or no initiativ: 
persists. 

The standing army approxi 
300,000 men and the 1921 program 
calls for an establishment of 41 
corps with a total of one million bay. 
nets and corresponding additions t. 
artillery and other branches. I{ th 
national finances can support the pres- 
ent programme by 1930 there wil! by 
740,000 troops in the first line, 780,000 
in the second line, and 3,850,000 in th 
reserve. The above figures were given 
to Mr. Bywater, the English militar 
and naval expert, by the Japanes 
General Staff. 








The National Sport of Japan. 


Sumo Wrestlers Crouching for the Spring. 
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\ Japanese infantry regiment con- 

; four battalions of 600 men each, 
.valry regiment four squadrons of 
100 men each; a field artillery regiment 
contains six four-gun batteries or a 
total of twenty-four guns, and an engi- 
neer battalion consists of three com- 
panies of 300 men each. The artillery 
is being greatly expanded, particularly 

: regards the heavier types of guns 
such as field howitzers of 6-inch, 8- 
inch, 11-inch, and 12-inch calibre, and 
the number of heavy and light tanks, 
armored cars and motor-trucks is con- 
stantly being added to. 

The material and equipment are 
modern in every respect and discipline 
strict, if not rigorous. 

The Grand Army Maneuvres held on 
the Island of Shikoku during the month 
of November, last year, at which Major 
W. C. Crane, Jr., Field Artillery, U. S. 
A., took the military photographs ac- 
companying this article, showed the 
Japanese divisions to be well organized, 
highly trained and effectively led. The 
infantry, in particular, showed all the 
ear-marks of efficiency and the Japa- 
nese doughboys seemed to have the 
edge on all the other branches, espe- 
cially in regard to physique. They are 
past masters in the gentle art of hand- 
to-hand fighting, much of their daily 
drill schedule being given to bayonet 
combat, single-stick work and judo 
(jiu jitsu). After the diminutive Japa- 
nese has gone through the course of 
training at one of the many judo 
academies he is the equal of any man 
in the world in personal combat. This 
was clearly demonstrated last winter 


when four well-known American heavy- 
weight wrestlers engaged judo-men in 
a series of bouts in Tokyo. No holds 
were barred and there was a premium 
on roughness and although in each case 
the judo-man was outweighed by more 
than fifty pounds, every bout ended in 
the larger man being carried uncon- 
scious and defeated from the ring. The 
same fate befell three English heavy- 
weight boxers who attempted to demon- 
strate that the pugilist was a better 
man than a judo exponent in a rough 
and tumble fight. Despite its terrible 
effectiveness, judo will probably never 
be popular outside of Japan. Western- 
ers will not warm up to a form of 
wrestling and system of self-defence 
that requires its pupils to spend six 
painful months in merely learning how 
to fall. It cannot, like boxing, take 
its place among the sports because 
many of its most effective holds are 
bone-breaking and muscle-wrenching 
and some of them cause death. Nor 
will it ever bring big gate receipts, for 
few will pay money to attend a bout 
most likely to terminate within thirty 
seconds. 

All the interesting side-lights of the 
oriental language detail cannot be 
touched upon here but perhaps the 
reading of this article may arouse the 
interest of some more representatives 
of the Infantry and give some prospec- 
tive candidate for the detail a better 
idea of the joys and troubles that await 
him on the other side of the earth 
where Mr. Volstead is a nonentity and 
“the dawn comes up like thunder outer 
China ’cross the bay.” 
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]USTOMS of the ser- 
vice are the result of 
long and _ constant 
practice, deriving their 

from the tacit 

consent of those af- 
fected. They are not 
found in writing but 
have been uncon- 
sciously handed down 


force 


and, with certain so- 
cial amenities, form a most important 
part of the official and social life of a 
garrison. Their observance is the very 
foundation of that esprit and good fel- 
lowship which for years has made the 
Army a closely knitted, harmonious 
whole. 

* - ¥ * * + 

Don’t forget that upon arrival at a 
post an officer should at once report 
to the Adjutant. 

Don’t forget that you must then 
make an official call upon the Post 
Commander, at his office. It should be 
brief. 

Don’t neglect to call upon your bat- 
talion and company commanders at 
their offices or quarters, as circum- 
stances may require. This should be 
done immediately after your call upon 
the Post Commander. A recent Army 
regulation has made this custom man- 
datory. 

Don’t forget that within 24 hours 
after arrival an officer should call at 
the home of the Post Commander. 

Don’t fail to return promptly the 
calls of the officers of the garrison who, 
in accordance with existing regulations 
and the customs of the service, will 
call upon you shortly after your ar- 
rival. 
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If, after arrival, you are a 
guest of a brother officer and his wij 
don’t prolong your stay. Make ever 
effort to get into your own quarters 
as soon as possible. 

Don’t neglect to call upon the hostess 
who so entertains you, within a week 
after you leave her home. 

Don’t forget to make farewell calls 
on your Commanding Officer and you 
close friends (P. P. C.). 

Don’t disregard the many little con- 
ventionalities and social amenities 
which go far toward stamping the ob- 
server thereof as a well-bred, consider- 
ate gentlemun. 

Don’t neglect. to answer, 
twenty-four hours, a written invitation 
to a dinner. 

Don’t neglect to reply promptly to 
a written invitation to any 
social function. 

Don’t neglect to acknowledge an in- 
vitation to a function of a genera! na- 
ture when such invitation bears th 
request “R. S. V. P.” 

Don’t fail to observe social conven- 
tions in the use of visiting cards. At 
receptions, teas or other similar func- 
tions it is customary to leave one for 
each person in whose name the invita- 
tion is extended and for the guest o! 
honor. 


within 


privat 


Don’t forget, when calling, to leav: 
a card for the officer and one for each 
of the adult lady members of the house- 
hold. 


Don’t neglect to pay your party or 
dinner call within one week. This 
whether the function was attended or 


not. 
Don’t omit to call promptly upon 


new arrivals. If you are particularly 
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te with certain families, it is 
mary to call upon guests visiting 
people. 
n't neglect to introduce the guest 
| you take to post dances, recep- 
etc., to other members of the gar- 
Make it your business to see 
the visitor meets your friends. 
don’t neglect to pay the wife of the 
Commanding Officer the attention to 
which her position entitles her. 

Don’t be lacking in politeness to 
older officers and their wives who may 
be present at functions simply as spec- 
tators. 

Don’t neglect, if invited to dinner 
and later to attend a dance, to ask 
your hostess and the guest of honor for 
a dance. In any case it is incumbent 
upon all to pay special attention to the 
hostess and any prominent guest, no 
matter what the nature of the function. 

Don’t fail, after a dinner or supper, 
to ask one of the ladies present who has 
no escort, if you may take her to the 
dance or any function which may fol- 
low. 

Don’t neglect post entertainments 
for those at nearby cities. 

Don’t neglect to return your social 
obligations. 

Don’t be deficient in courtesy by fail- 
ing to remove your cap when entering 
the office of another. 

Don’t forget that your knowledge, 
and observance, of social customs af- 
fects to a marked degree your official 
efficiency, 

Don’t omit to join the officers’ club. 
Any organization which tends to bring 
together the officers of the command 


and to foster good fellowship, adds to 
the contentment and harmony of the 
garrison and should be supported. 
Don’t take sides in garrison disputes. 
Don’t fail to live within your means. 
Keep out of debt. 
promptly. 


Pay your bills 


Don’t be careless in your personal 
appearance. Be a model of neatness 
for the men of your command. 

Don’t fail to familiarize yourself 
with the post standing orders. 

Don’t form the habit of carrying 
your hands in the pockets of your uni- 
form breeches or trousers. 

Don’t hesitate to seek the advice of 
older officers. They will be only too 
glad to help you at any time. 

Don’t forget to place yourself on the 
left of a senior officer with whom you 
may be walking, riding or driving. 

Don’t forget to treat enlisted men 
with consideration. Don’t be familiar. 
Don’t be arbitrary. Familiarity is just 
as subversive of discipline as is undue 
harshness. Accord to them the same 
treatment which you desire, and have 
every right to expect, from your supe- 
rior officers. 

Don’t neglect to cultivate friendly 
relations with members of the different 
components of the Army whether Regu- 
lar, National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves. It is a duty. 

Don’t forget that the salute is one 
of the most important acts of military 
courtesy. Make it just as smart as pos- 
sible. 

Don’t, by the conduct of your own, 
lower the public esteem in which the 
Army is held. 


Don’t fail to join the Association 


representing your 


arm of the service. 


® 

















Infantry Activities 


The Infantry Team 

NE HUNDRED AND NINE 
O doughboys—the best the Infantry 
can produce—are assembled at Fort 
Niagara for the training period prepar- 
atory to competing for places on the 
1923 Infantry team. Major Per Ramee 
is again the team captain and is as- 
sisted by a staff of competent officers: 
Major B. E. Bowen, Executive Officer; 
Major Harrison McAlpine, Supply Offi- 
cer; Captain John H. Kneuble, Team 
Coach, and Captain Joseph H. Tupper, 
Assistant Team Coach. 

The work is starting off well and 
some wonderful results are confidently 
expected. The new regulations regard- 
ing the position at “off hand” and the 
targets to be used for rapid fire, 
factors which at first were regarded 
with considerable apprehension, have 
proved to be without difficulties. The 
results that are being turned in indicate 
little differences in the scores made. 
The new “off hand” position requires 
that the arms and hands be free from 
the gun sling, and the 2A’’ target has 
been substituted for all rapid fire at 200 
and 300 yards. 

Weather conditions are ideal and in 
addition to shooting, the team candi- 
dates are thoroughly enjoying the stay 
at Niagara. The follower of Isaac 
Walton is having an opportunity to en- 
joy his favorite sport and Lake Ontario 
is giving up some good strings of the 
finny tribe. 

Every regiment, except those in 
China and the Philippines, is repre- 
sented on the team by a candidate and 
each man has won his place through 
a strenuous competition back home. 
The whole Infantry is behind the 
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team to a man and is looking to then 
to bring home the bacon this year. Be- 
sides the Infantry Team Trophy, whic} 
must be won at all hazards, the Ip- 
fantry confidently expects its team t, 
bring home the National Trophy thi 
year. 

The Chief of Infantry has accom- 
plished wonders in assembling this ag- 
gregation of “Doughboy shooters’’ and 
that they will produce when th: 
comes, there can be no doubt. 


@® 
19th Infantry Field Meet 


One of the most successful field meets 
of the year in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment was that of the 19th Infantry at 
Schofield Barracks last month. 

The 3d Battalion carried away th 
pennant awarded for battalion events 
Company H won the handsome regi- 
mental trophy—a large silver cup, 
awarded for the company event; and 
Sergeant Donald Spain, Company H 
won the regimental sweater as the high- 
est individual contestant, he having 
won 22 of the 26 points accredited t 
his company. 


time 


® 


12th Infantry Badge 

HE 12th Infantry, commanded by 

Colonel George W. Helms, has 
adopted their regimental badge which 
will be one of the most attractive tliat 
has been gotten out in the Infantry 
It is to consist of the shield of the 
Coat of Arms of the regiment. The 
upper part is to be in gold with a |io! 
mounted on it. The lower half is to 
be in handsome blue with two ma!tes 
crosses and an Indian Teepe in w!iit' 
and red. The whole ornament is to be 
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iy -olored enamel mounted on a bright 
meial base. The Badge is to be worn 
by the officers on the shoulder strap 
miiway between the insignia of rank 
the button; by the soldier on both 
. of the blouse collar in rear of the 
ilar insignia; and by both officers 
| men on the front of the service hat. 
lhe emblem department of the U. 8. 
Infantry Association is handling the de- 
tails of design and manufacture for the 
regiment. 


® 


42d and 65th to Alternate 

FTER much study of the subject 
A it has been decided that the 42d 
Infantry and 65th Infantry are to 
alternate tours of duty in Porto Rico 
and Panama every four years. The 
enlisted personnel of these two regi- 
ments is made up of natives of Porto 
Rico and this change of station will 
permit these men to serve about half 
of their time in their home island. The 
first change of station is to be made 
when the 42d Infantry, which is now 
at Camp Gaillard, completes its four 
years’ tour in the Canal Zone. 


® 
42d Infantry Prizes 


HE following cups and cash prizes 
are to be awarded during the 
Target Season of 1923: 

a. A cup and $100.00 in cash to be 
awarded to the Rifle Company (Head- 
quarters and Service Companies not 
included) qualifying the highest per- 
centage of enlisted men firing the rec- 
ord course. In the event of a tie be- 
tween two or more rifle companies, the 
cup and cash prize to be awarded to 
the company making the highest aver- 
age score, record course, during the 
current season. ‘ 

b. A cup and $50.00 in cash to be 


awarded to the Rifle Company (Head- 
quarters and Service Companies not 
included) making the greatest increase 
in percentage of enlisted men qualified 
over the percentage qualified in the 
preceding year. In the event of a tie 
between two or more companies, cup 
and cash prize to be awarded to the 
company making the highest average 
score, record course, during the current 
season. 

c. A cup donated by Maxwell-Kelso 
Sales Co., Colon, R. de P., to special 
units, 42d Infantry (Headquarters and 
Service Companies), to be awarded 
to the company making highest aver- 
age score, record course. 

d. A cup and $75.00 cash to be 
awarded to the Machine Gun Com- 
pany qualifying the greatest percent- 
age of enlisted men firing the record 
course in Pistol Marksmanship. In 
the event of a tie between two or more 
companies, to be awarded to the com- 
pany making highest average score, 
(percentage basis) record course, in 
pistol marksmanship. 

e. A cup donated by Sergeant Rafael 
Escobar, Company “E,” 42d Infantry. 
To be awarded to the rifle company 
making the highest average score, rec- 
ord course. 

Cups awarded to organizations will 
remain in such organization until the 
next annual target season, when they 
will again be competed for by all com- 
panies. When the cup has been won 
by an organization for three (3) years 
(not necessarily consecutive) it will 
become the permanent trophy of that 
organization. The score of commis- 
sioned officers will not be considered in 
computing the highest average nor will 
such score be considered in making the 
award of trophy. 

A cup and suitable cash prize will 
be awarded to the enlisted man of the 
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42d Infantry making the highest in- 
dividual score, with the rifle, in record 
firing. 

In the event of a tie score, the cup 
and cash prize to be awarded to the 
enlisted man making the highest aggre- 
gate score made in rapid fire, record 
course. If still a tie, to be awarded to 
the enlisted man making the highest 
total score in rapid fire, record course, 
at 500 yards. 

The individual cup awarded annu- 
ally will become the permanent trophy 
of the winner. 

Upon completion of the annual tar- 
get season 1923, a Board, to be ap- 
pointed by the Commanding Officer, 
42d Infantry, will meet and award 
the trophies and cash prizes. 


®@ 
28th Makes Fine Record 


The rifle companies of the lst Bat- 
talion, 28th Infantry, have completed 
the season’s range practice at Fort 
Niagara and the final results stack up 
with the best that are being produced 
this year. In detail they are shown 
below: 

Number 
Co. Captain Firing E.R. 
A. T.C. Poland.. 63 30 
B. J. L. Dunn.... 56 35 
C. C.C. Bodeker 56 23 


S.5. 
20 
16 
15 
Per 

M.M. Ungq. Cent 
A. T.G. Poland.. 10 3 96 
B..: 3; 4 eee as 2 0 100 
C. C. C. Rodeker. 15 3 95 


Major P. A. Hernandez commands 
this excellent battalion of doughboys 
and the results attained are due to con- 
sistent and conscientious efforts of all 
the officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers in following out the details of 
Rifle Marksmanship both in pre- 
liminary training and in range practice. 


Infantry Picnic and Dan 


JRE than a hundred offic: 
ladies turned out for the Ir 
picnic and dance at Fort Wash 
Md. The affair was one of a series o 
seasonal entertainments unde: 
auspices of the Washington Branc! 
the U. S. Infantry Association and \ 
a great success. 

The guests left Washington Barrac 
at 5:30 P. M., and after a pleasant 
down the Potomac, 
Washington at 6:30. 
which had been brought along by th, 
ladies, were spread on the broad |awns 
of the historic fort and eaten. 

After this there was a dance at tl. 
new pavillion which is an addition t 
the Officers’ Club. Music was furnished 
for the occasion by a splendid orchestra 
from the Army Music School at Wash- 
ington Barracks. 

Among the distinguished guests wer 
Major General and Mrs. John L. Hines 
Major General Hanson E. Ely, the new 
president of the Army War College, and 
Major General and Mrs. Charles § 
Farnsworth. 

All in all the occasion was one that 
will be long remembered, and the offi- 
cers of the Washington Branch who had 
charge of the arrangements are to b 
congratulated on their enterprise and 
activity. The Committee consisted of 
Colonel George 8. Simonds, Colone! 
George F. Baltzell and Major W. R 
Scott. 


arrived at 
Picnic suppers 


Fort 


® 


14th Infantry Athletics 


With a margin of 18 points to the 
good the 14th Infantry won the Panama 
department athletic meet at Fort Clay- 
ton. The regiment made a total of 
9814 points while the 42d Infantry 
piled up a total of 8014. All of the 
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yp and about one-third of the medals 
wen to the 14th. 

(olonel Oury has developed a splen- 
did plan in the matter of training his 
men for such an event. He has broken 
from the old idea of training a 
few star performers and adopted the 
plan of training a group of men for 
each event.. This permits the maximum 
number of entries being made with the 
possibility of having a number of men 
place and thus acquire points. It also 
eliminates the idea of centering all 
hopes on one star who may or may not 


run true to form on the occasion and 
reduces the probabilities of loss of 
points due to accidents or unforseen cir- 
cumstances. 

Despite the fact that the regiment 
took first place in only a few of the 
events they piled up the highest total 
score. It was due to their group train- 
ing and winning second and third places 
in a great number of the events. 

Athletics in the regiment takes the 
form of monthly meets at Fort Davis 
with an occasional pentathlon in which 
practically all the men participate. 
Team events are featured. Practically 
every man in the regiment is a good 
swimmer. Intercompany leagues in all 
the main sports are maintained. These 
include baseball, indoor baseball, bas- 
ketball, soccer and volley ball. 

The regiment was fortunate in hav- 
ing the Chief of Infantry witnessing 
their victory at the Department meet. 


® 


Qualification Hard to Beat 


On June 7, 1923, the 26th Infantry, 
stationed at Plattsburg Barracks, New 
York, completed its season’s rifle firing 
with a record which is an eviable one 
for any regiment of Infantry in the 
Army. 


The results can best be described by 
the following order: 


Headquarters, 26th Infantry, 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York. 
June 11, 1923. 
General Orders, No. 4. 


1. The following table shows the re- 
sults of the record rifle practice of the 
regiment to date: 


June 9, 1923. 


Organization E. R. 8.8. M.M Unqualified 
A 10 14 17 0 
B 7 16 15 2 
Cc 15 18 13 3 
E 12 8 6 1 
F 9 7 8 0 
G 18 8 7 0 
I 15 8 t) 0 
K 11 13 17 0 
L 20 il 10 0 
Hq. "8 6 "12 *2 
Ser. 19 18 19 1 
Totals 144 127 130 i) 


*Authorized but not required to fire 


2. Out of 410 men who fired the 
record course 401 qualified in marks- 
manship or better, making a percent- 
age of 974. 

3. The Regimental Commander de- 
sires to congratulate Lieut. Colonel M. 
C. Corey, in charge of the firing, and 
all the officers and men concerned, on 
this most excellent record which was 
achieved in spite of many handicaps of 
bad weather and conflicting duties. 

By order of Colonel Roberts. 

Official : J. D. TowNsenp, 
Adjutant. 


In order to accomplish this unusually 
remarkable showing, every officer and 
enlisted man in the regiment gave his 
entire support to the preliminary and 
record practice with the same spirit 
which has characterized the 26th In- 
fantry in every previous field of en- 
deavor. 





See “Mass Physical Training,” Raycroft. 
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23d Infantry Qualifies High 
Percentage 

HAT the Twenty-Third Infantry’s 

record in winning the Eighth Corps 
Area Rifle Competition was not an ac- 
cident is amply borne out by that regi- 
ment’s remarkable record on the target 
range in the season just passed. Out 
of a strength of 870, 98.89 per cent 
qualified with the rifle and all of the 
machine-gun companies finished with 
records of 100 per cent qualified. Of 
the eleven rifle companies six qualified 
every man. The lowest percentage 
made in any company was 95.5. Head- 
quarters Companies A, C, E, F and L 
can proudly write 100 per cent back of 
their names. Every company fired 
every man actually present with the 
organization; in fact, only those whose 
duties kept them outside of recalling 
distance or who were actually bed- 
ridden in hospital were permitted to 
escape the yearly ordeal. 

To Colonel Alexander T. Ovenshine, 
for the past three years in command of 
the regiment and recently relieved to 
assume the duties of Inspector, Third 
Corps Area, the unusually successful 
record of the Twenty-third is at- 
tributed. A firm believer in the wis- 
dom and experience of Regulations, 
Colonel Overshine saw to it that the 
system of training in rifle marksman- 
ship as laid down by the War Depart- 
ment was strictly adhered to. “Hold 
and Squeeze” was emphasized and re- 
emphasized until it took on a new 
meaning, and the Colonel before he left 
had the satisfaction of seeing his regi- 
ment lead every other in the Corps 
Area in the number of men who dem- 
onstrated that they can shoot and shoot 
straight. No extra time was given to 
instruction or any other extraordinary 
efforts made to accomplish the unusual 
on the range. But the time devoted to 





instruction was put to its best use and 
the instructors, both officers and . 
NCO’s, followed faithfully and can. 7 
fully time-honored methods as |aj, + 
down in regulations—to which fact, up. 2 
doubtedly belongs the chief credit {o, 

the regiment’s almost unprecedented 2 
success. But the determining factor 

was agreed by those who analyzed t}y . 
results, was the mental attitude of tl, 

men; the spirit which makes very {ey i 


men of the regiment contented just ¢ 

get by. Never to be a negative facto 
in any contest, competition or even i 
the routine duties of military life, ha 
been so thoroughly instilled into then 
that they instinctively put forth ever 
effort whether the prize be a medal {o 
winning highest honors in a Corps Area 
rifle competition or merely the satisf{ac- 
tion of doing well what has to be don 
This ideal in spite of the Texas sun and 
the insidious and efficient hemipter and 
fauna of Camp Bullis, expressed its: 

among the men of the Twenty-third i: 
the determination that no other regi- 
ment in the Division, at least, would 
top them in qualifications. The effort q 
carried them further than they antici- 
pated; probably no regiment in thi 
Army will have a better record wit 

the rifle. 

Company L won the Regimental! cup 
for having the highest score. That or- 
ganization can boast of no less than 
twenty-six Experts, eleven Sharpshoot- 
ers and sixteen Marksmen. 

The record of the Machine Gun com- 
panies was a remarkable one. (ut o! 
the men firing—which was practically 
every man—only two in the three or- 
ganizations failed to make Expert; 
Company D had one Sharpshooter and 
Company H, one Marksman. (on- 
pany M, which won the Regimental 
Trophy, had a clean record of {urty- 
six Experts. Company D fired {ilty- 
one men and Company H fifty-four 
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100 Per Cent 


\ ENTIRE battalion of the 25th 
A Infantry has made a record at 
{ practice that may at some time 
ialled, but it is a certainty that it 
never be beaten. Every man of the 

7)? who fired the course qualified as 


marksman or better. Company A came 
igh with a total of 35 expert rifle- 
men, 32 sharpshooters and 17 marks- 


men; Company B leads the battalion 
and the entire regiment as well with 49 
expert riflemen, 29 sharpshooters and 16 
marksmen. The average score of this 
best shooting outfit was 289.79; Com- 
pany C finished with 25 expert riflemen, 
39 sharpshooters and 29 marksmen. 
This firing completes this season’s prac- 
tice for the entire regiment. Out of a 
total of 944 men who fired the course 
934 qualified as marksmen or better 
which brings the regimental percentage 
up to 98.94. Three years ago when 
tifle Marksmanship prescribed that 
Rifle Companies should qualify 80 per 
cent of their men, the Army trembled 
and inwardly doubted that it could be 
done. This year, as far as they have 
been heard from, every regiment in the 
service has overstepped the require- 
ments from 10 to 15 per cent, and a 
number of them have already reported 
scores that place them above the 96 per 
cent mark. This is all due to careful 
preliminary training and a strict and 
conscientious observation of the rules 
laid down in Rifle Marksmanship. 


® 


Infantry Polo at Louisville 

HE Louisville Horse Show wound 

up last week in a blaze of glory with 
a wonderful pole contest between the 
crack teams of the 10th and 11th Infan- 
try regiments. The two teams had met 
on Thursday afternoon in a whirlwind 
game which resulted in a victory for 


the 10th by a score of 9 to 7. Both 
teams made such a fine showing and 
the interest was so keen that there was 
an insistent demand for another game. 
The contest was full of thrills from be- 
ginning to end. The hitting on both 
teams was accurate and faultless. The 
riding was superb. When the gong 
sounded at the end of the last period 
the 10th Infantry team was on the 
long end of a score of 7 to 5. Lieuten- 
ant T. B. Manuel of the 10th Infantry 
team displayed remarkable fortitude 
in staying in the game after a severe 
blow on the forearm which occurred in 
the early part of the first period. With 
his arm swollen to nearly twice its 
normal size, he stayed in the contest 
and played a wonderful game. The 
line-up of the teams was: 10th Infan- 
try, Lieut. T. B. Manuel at 1; Lieut 
J. J. Yeats at 2; and Lieut. C. R. Far- 
mer at Back; 11th Infantry, Lieut. H 
Brimmer at 1, Capt. T. R. Miller at 2, 
and Lieut. H. W. Gould at Back. Both 
of these excellent teams have arranged 
for games this Fall with some of the 
best teams of the Middle West and it 
is expected that when the season is 
over many trophies will be added to 
those that now belong to the regiments. 


09) 


21st Infantry Machine Gun 
Record 

HAT is believed to be one of the 
best records was established 
during the current season’s firing by 
the 21st Infantry Machine Gun Com- 
panies, at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 
Every officer and enlisted man firing 
qualified, and all except ten as Expert 
or Sharpshooter. The percentage of 

Experts qualified was 87.5 per cent. 
The record of Company “D,” Cap- 
tain Clarence R. Peck, Commanding, 
can only be beaten with 100 per cent 
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Experts. Only one man failed to make 
Expert and he made a high Sharp- 
shooter score. He completed the first 
two phases of the Expert test, but 
failed on the individual field firing 
with a score of 41. 

Average conditions prevailed through- 
out the firing. At times the weather 
was ideal and at other times rain in- 
terrupted, and on several occasions the 
expert test was continued until sunset. 

This remarkable record is entirely 
due to the hard work of unit com- 
manders and their non-commissioned 
officers who started the season with 
the resolve to better the high regimen- 
tal record made last year, and suc- 
ceeded in every way. 

The result in detail is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


hd 2 

: : : 
: E af w a = ¥ F 
Pp ethia say 
§ £8dne ew eé ss 
D 47 46 1097.8 2.2 0 100C.R. Peck 


Captain 
H 36 26 5 5 72.2 13.9 13.9 100 E. L. Upson 
Captain 
M 47 43 4091.5 8.5 0 100 W. P. Scobey 
Regi- Colonel 
ment 130 115 10 5 88.5 7.6 3.9 100 H.R. Perry 


® 


29th Infantry Range Practice 


HE 29th Infantry has completed 

the season’s target practice with 
95.67 per cent of the men qualified as 
marksmen or better. Considering the 
difficulties experienced with prelimi- 
nary training and the interruptions in 
the range firing this must be classed as 
a wonderful record. The regiment fur- 
nishes the demonstration troops for 
the Infantry School which service 
makes great drains on the personnel at 
the particular time of the year when 
preliminary training is taking place. 
The range practice of the regiment was 
seriously interrupted when the entire 


regiment was turned out for the 10. 
day maneuver period that en 


1 up 
this year’s course at the I 


intry 
School. Colonel Goodale and Lieyt 
Colonel Hobbs are entitled to the 
greatest credit for the achievemen 
and they are to be congratulated op 


the results. The two battalions were 
close contestants for high place. T, 
second won out with a narrow margin 
The record stands 2d Battalion, 95.7) 
per cent, the Ist Battalion 95.59 per 
cent. 


® 


Fine Target Practice Record 

NLY two men of the 3d Battalion 

4th Infantry, failed to qualify as 
marksman or better during the target 
practice for 1923 at Fort Lawton 
Washington. This brings the shooting 
record out with a total of 99.37 for the 
entire outfit. The details are shown in 
the tabulation below. 


Co. Co. Commander E.R. 8.8. M.M. Ung 
I Capt. A. McGee......... 49 22 7 None 
K Capt. R.C. Macon...... 52 18 5 1 
L Capt. W. A. Pashkoski... 33 27 15 1 
M Capt. U. J. Cartwright... 29 31 12 None 

Sec. Hq. Co. Ist Lt. W. F. 

ES Aa il 0 1 None 

Sec. Serv. Co. Ist Lt. W. F. 

PGs vevvinedencser OO 4 2 None 
RR os a 42 


Percentage qualified 99.37. 

This splendid battalion is con- 
manded by Major T. F. Hardin, 4th 
Infantry, who is to be highly congrat- 
ulated on the results attained. This 
was accomplished by sheer attention 
to the details of preliminary and range 
practice as laid down in Rifle Marks- 
manship. 


® 


Officer Quarters at Benning 
ORT BENNING is growing in *0 
far as quarters for officers is con- 
cerned. A survey of the Post s!ows 
that there are 242 sets of quarters 
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for assignment, including the Ce Commander E.R. S.S.M.M. Ung. % 
ae - E.MG 

30 CS ol brick quarters now under A Cp.H.R.Simmons 25 26 21 1 98 63 

0 tion. This relieves the situa- 3B Cp.H.J.Farmer.. 19 30 23 0 100.00 
‘ C Cp. R. Gord 32 33 ( 

ti ry much over what it was a reas es on Ne de) ee 


An estimate has been made 
by Infantry School News to the 
effect that all officers now detailed for 
dutv at the School for next year’s 
above Number 809 on the pro- 
motion list, will be assigned quarters 
in the garrison. 

Officers below this number will have 
to live in Columbus and go back and 
forth each day. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will 
provide the funds necessary for the 
completion of the Infantry School 
project in the very near future. It 
must be realized by all that an officer 
detailed to take the course at the 
school can spend the vast number of 
hours that he consumes going back 
and forth to much better advantage 
and in the long run it would be much 
more economical to provide quarters 
than it would be to pay the money out 
in rental allowances with nothing to 
show for it in the end. 


® 


* eo) 
yt me 


Ist Bn., 42d Infantry Target 
Practice 


AJOR RALPH E. JONES, 42d 
Infantry, is the commander of a 
doughboy battalion of shooters of 
which any man may well be proud. In 
the entire battalion only one man 
failed to qualify as marksman or bet- 
ter. The average for the rifle com- 
panies was 99.54 per cent and counting 
the machine gun company which quali- 
fied 100 per cent of the men, the total 
score was 99.64 per cent. 
The following tabulation shows the 


remarkable results of the season’s 
firing: 


D ist Lt. J.C. Reed 44 17 0 0 100.00 


Total 120 106 «53 1 09.64 


The average score for all of the men 
of the rifle companies was 284.61. 
The high score of the battalion was 
made by Sergeant Felix Ramirez of 
Company B. 

Major Jones and his Company Com- 
manders are to be highly congratulated 
on the splendid records they have 
made. It was due to careful prelimi- 
nary training and attention to the de- 
tails of range practice as prescribed 
by Rifle Marksmanship. 


® 
22d Infantry Makes Good Again 


It seems that everything the 22d 
Infantry goes in for they make a grand 
success cf it. This time it is just a lit- 
tle matter of escorting the R. O. T. C. 
Cadets from the station to their re- 
spective organizations at Camp Mc- 
Clellan. But the men engaged on this 
duty put up such a smart and soldierly 
appearance and bearing and did the 
job so well that they elicited the praise 
and admiration of all with whom they 
came into contact. Colonel M. N. 
Falls, who commands the R. O. T. C. 
Camp, has acknowledged this splendid 
service in a letter to Colonel Kim- 
brough in which he pays high tribute 
to the 22d. 

® 


19th Wins Transport Show 

The 19th Infantry carried off the 
honors of the 2ist Infantry Brigade 
transportation and horse show at Scho- 
field Barracks by the narrow margin 
of 7 points out of a total of 115 points. 
The 21st was the runner up. The final 
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score was: 19th, 62 points; 21st, 55 
points, and 21st Brigade Headquarters, 
3 points. 

The affair included a review of all 
transportation in the brigade both ani- 
mal and motor drawn. The competi- 
tion between the two infantry regi- 
ments was close at all times, only a 
few points separating them. 

The results of competition are here 
shown in detail. 

First 
Event Place 
Parade of Transport 19th Infantry 
Escort Wagons 2ist Infantry 
Rolling Kitchens 2ist Infantry 
M. G. Carts Co. M, 21st Inf. 
One Pounders 19th Infantry 
M. G. Am. Carts Co. M, 21st Inf. 
Stokes Mortars 19th Infantry 
Matched Mules 21st Infantry 
E. M. Charger 21st Infantry 
Officers’ Mounts 19th Infantry 


Indian Stake Race 19th Infantry 
Musical Chair Race 19th Infantry 


The show was held on the spacious 
19th Infantry parade and the bands of 
two regiments furnished the music. 
Attractive canvas covered pavilions 
were provided for the visitors and dur- 
ing the program Mrs. Kuhn, wife of 
Brigade Commander, served tea, as- 
sisted by the ladies of the regiments. 

Major J. L. Bradley, 21st Infantry, 
was in general charge. He was assist- 
ed by Captain W. F. Magill. The 
other officials and judges were Captain 
S. S. Eberle, Major J. M. Ritchie, 
Capt. W. A. Sheely, Captain N. 8. 
Edmonds, Capt. W. L. Conway, Capt. 
E. T. Porter, Capt. E. 8. Ott, Capt. 
H. L. Barrett, and Lieut. R. W. Burke. 


® 


8th Infantry 


INCE the return of the regiment to 
the United States from its long tour 
in Germany, the 8th Infantry has been 
most active in connection with the work 
of the Civilian components of the Army 


of the United States in the 41 Corps 
Area. That this work is appre: iated jx 
evidenced by the receipt of many |e. 
ters from officers who have core int, 
contact with the regiment, of which thy 
following is a quotation from one pp. 
ceived from Ist Lieutenant R. p 
Hutchcraft, 328th Infantry of l'ampa 
Florida: 


“I don’t know that I could put + 
words my appreciation of the atten. 


Second T hir i 
Place Pla 
2ist Infantry 
19th Infantry 2ist Brigacdk 
19th Infantry 
Co. H, 21st Inf. Co. H, 19th Inf 
21st Infantry 
Co. H, 19th Inf. Co. H, 21st Ini 
2ist Infantry 
19th Infantry 21st Infantry 
19th Infantry 2ist Brigad« 
2ist Infantry 19th Infantry 


2ist Infantry 
2ist Infantry 


tions of the officers of the 8th Infan- 
try. In fact, you officers have mad 
strong Eighth advocates of the Reserv: 
Officers who had the good fortune to 
be with you. I have no doubt but that 
it is the best outfit in the United States 
Army, aside from the 328th Infantry 
I hope, that if we ever go again, the 
8th and 328th may hold a sector sid 
by side. The Officers of the 8th Infan- 
try conform with my every idea of 
what Officers should be, and what | 
have aspired to be—in my smal! mili- 
tary way. Primarily, they are all gen- 
tlemen, which to my mind is the prime 
requisite. They know what they are 
about and naturally inspire confidence 
and respect, another essential feature. 
All in all, every one of you are real 
American soldiers and officers. | say 
say this with all sincerity and with the 
earnest desire to pay the highest com- 
pliment possible to show in my smal 
way that I truly appreciate you and 
the manner in which you fellows 
endured us.” 


Another from Maj. Archie L. Jenkins 
of the Medical Officers Reserve Corps, 
of Hewitt, N. C., who had the good for- 
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| visit the Regiment recently at 
~creven, expresses what he thinks 
. splendid regiment: 


You may say to yourself and all the 
stationed at Fort Screven that 
ive the finest outfit I have ever 
n my 12 years of service, and I 

seen just about all there is to see 
Army and have served in four 

It wasn’t so much what you 

nd said, but it was the spirit in 

it was done and said. I, or we, 
of course, expected great things 
the 8th, but mostly from a soldier 
standpoint. But the unselfishness, the 
niality, sineereness, absolute thor- 

oughness, in all things social and mili- 

_ were even more than we expected. 
The 8th Infantry is scattered all 

over the 4th Corps Area this summer 

in connection with the training of the 
citizen components of the Army of the 

United States. The 2d Battalion (less 

Co. H) and Co. L under the command 

of Major Cook, are at Camp McClel- 

lan, Alabama; the Band is at Fort Bar- 
rancas doing duty with the coast 
irtillery training center at that place; 

Company A is at Fort Bragg for duty 


nes 


Irom 


conge 


far’ 
sy 


at the big field artillery training center 
teaching the youngsters how to handle 
the rifle, pistol and machine gun. The 
regiment is entering into the work with 
a spirit that makes for it a prominent 
place in the activities of the Corps 
Area. One of the recent events partici- 
pated in by the regiment was the open- 
ing of the million dollar Savannah- 
Tybee road which connects Fort 
Sereven with the city. On this occa- 
sion every assistance possible was ren- 
dered to the authorities in charge and 
the regiment provided an interesting 
military program for the entertainment 
of the visitors. This consisted of close 
order drill, setting up exercises, rifle 
and machine gun firing and the firing 
of the other infantry weapons, shelter 
tent pitching and wall scaling. In the 
evening the 8th Infantry ring artists 
turned out for a number of lively bouts 
after a sumptuous Army shore dinner 
prepared by the cooks of the regiment 
on the rolling kitchen, at which more 
than 8,000 visitors were entertained 
Throughout the whole celebration an 
excellent Infantry exhibit was main- 
tained. 





The 1923 Athletes of the 8th Infantry 
Left to right, standing—(1) Saylor, (3) Fraser, (4) Lee, (5) Buck, (6) Huggins; 
sitting—(2) Paul, (4) Rojas 
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8th Infantry Notes Co. F, Sergt. Herron, Co. G, Pv. Biay. 6 
Track Meet: The 8th Infantry won von, Co. E, Cpl. Jensen, Co. F, sid Py 
the first track and field meet of the Jenkins, Co. F, took first plac; ; 
year on May 30th, scoring 125 points. —— : . 
Other scores were 22d Infantry, 43; Bas ball: Lieut. F. J. Gill g 
4th Tanks PI., 19; 6th Cavalry, 10. been working hard on the ™ _ 
fat al SM women the Sth took squad and has built up a well ir ¥ 
first place in fourteen, and Ist, 2d and en whose hopes of snagging the p ; 
3d in four events. The individual — in the Camp League at ent ¥ 
star of the meet was Pvt. Oscar Paul, shaadi coy ths Poncho — 3 J 
Co. I, 8th Inf., who walked away with : “i ; sin ‘ son ® |; 
5 fests end eoctndn.. Othee: Soles Buck, pitchers; Moore, Ist base i 
, : ' ; ‘ lor, 2nd; Buck, 3rd; Gillespie, shor 5 | 
winners for the 8th were | Capt stop; Huggins, Paul, Dick, Web 4 
McKenna, Cpl. Staples, Co. G, Pvt. field. ; 
Buck, Co. I, Pvt. Huggins, Co. I, Pvt Polo: The polo team, whic! F 
Rojas, Co. L, Cpl. Lee, Co. L, Pvt. latest athletic venture, is pr # 
Flocker, Co. L, Pvt. Vedock, Co. M, every day and is ‘showing mark ; 
Pvt. Cook, Co. F, Pvt. Fraser, Co. D, improvement. g 
Pvt. Steager, Co. F, Pvt. Sanders, Co. Warrant Officer Meskill. an excel. a 
F, Pvt. Cash, Co. F, and Bartlett, Jent horseman and polo player . 
Co. L. number of years experience, has t ¥ 
The tug of war team of the 8th team in charge. Polo for us was m ‘ 
Infantry, consisting of Sergt. Saylor, possible by the kindness of Col. D. | 
Co. |, Pvt. Bartlett, Co. L, Pvt. Steager, Tompkins and the cooperation of | 3 





Eighth Infantry Polo Squad 
Left to right: W. O. Meskill, Lt. Foster, Capt. Whistner, Lt. Rickner, Lt. Barth, Lt 
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The team consists of— 
Number. 


alry. 


G. B. Barth 
R. T. Foster 
E. J. Bond 
R. J. Meskill 
pt. E. B. Whisner 
J.-C. Riekner 
only match game played was 
e city of Anniston and resulted 
i to 4 tie. 
® 


Infantry Wins Horse Show Prizes 

ORSES entered by Colonel J. F. 
H Gohn, and exhibited by officers of 
renth Infantry at the Louisville 
Horse Show, came up to all expecta- 
tions last week when they came away 
five ribbons out of three events 
and won a beautiful cup awarded the 
winning polo team. 

Bettie, the regular mount of Lieu- 
tenant T. B. Manuel and ridden by 
that officer, carried away second prize 
in the officers’ heavy charger class, 
while Peanuts, the Colonel’s mount, 
ridden by Lieutenant C. R. Farmer, 
won third in the same event. 

In the light polo class Lieutenant 
Manuel rode Nanette to first place and 
received a beautiful cup. In the same 
event Velvet Eyes, owned and ridden 
by Lieutenant Farmer, took third. 

In the Heavy Polo Class, Pivot, the 
favorite mount of Major J. C. French, 
ridden by Lieutenant Farmer, captured 
second place, 


the 


wit! 


® 


2\st Infantry Adopts Insignia 
HE 21st Infantry has adopted a 
distinetive insignia for the regi- 


ment. The entire coat of arms of the 
regiment is to be embodied in it. The 
upper part of the shield is to be in 
blue enamel on which is to be mounted 
a gold sunburst containing 21 points. 
The lower half is to be in white enamel 


with a cedar tree in green on it. The 
crest with four arrows to commenorate 
the Indian Wars is mounted on a scroll 
at the top and the regimental motto 
is to appear on a ribbon at the bottom 
of the shield. 

The whole will make a handsome 
ornament of which the regiment will 
be proud and which will do much to 
enhance the attractiveness of the uni- 
form. The device will be worn by the 
officers on the shoulder strap and by 
the soldiers on the coat collar. All 
will wear it on the service hat. 

The U. 8. Infantry Association is 
attending to the details of design and 
quantity production for the regiment. 


® 


34th Infantry Range Practice 

HE 34th Infantry, now stationed 

at Camp Meade, Md., for the sum- 
mer training camps, has just completed 
their target season making the remark- 
able average of 97.07 per cent for the 
entire Regiment. Five out of the eight 
companies firing made a perfect record 
of 100 per cent qualification. 

This record is considered excellent 
by the Regimental Commander, Colo- 
nel H. S. Wagner, due to the various 
difficulties met with during the pre- 
liminary season. Fatigue calls made 
upon the Regiment during the early 
Spring months were so heavy that it 
was practically an impossibility to get 
more than two or three squads per com- 
pany out to drill. At least once a 
week for each Battalion, due to guard 
and fatigue, there were as few as 
twenty or thirty men available for 
drill from the entire Battalion. For 
these reasons the Battalion and Com- 
pany Commanders are to be heartily 
congratulated for the percentages made. 

The First Battalion, commanded by 
Major C. 8. Little, and the Second 
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Battalion, commanded by Major J. W. 
F. Allen, each qualified 98.6 per cent. 
Two companies in each Battalion each 
qualified 100 per cent. In the First 
Battalion, Company A, commanded by 
Captain L. C. Wheat, and Company B, 
commanded by Captain W. H. McCut- 
cheon, Jr., each made 100 per cent. In 
the Second Battalion, Company E, 
commanded by Captain Alfred Millard 
(now Regimental Adjutant) , and Com- 
pany G, commanded by Captain E. 
H. Malone, each made 100 per cent. 
Headquarters Company, commanded 
by Captain Hugh Barclay, also made 
a 100 per cent qualification. 

A consolidated table appears below. 
It will be noted that out of 342 men 
who fired all but ten men qualified. 
There were 118 Experts, 123 Sharp- 
shooters, and 92 Marksmen. All offi- 
cers in the Regiment qualified. 

ENLISTED MEN 
No. No. No. Per 


Organ. men qual. not cent E.R. SS. M wy, 


fired qual. qual. 
Ist E 61 51 0 100 27 15 
2nd G 47 47 0 100 23 17 7 
3rd A 50 650 0 100 16 22 12 
4th B 51 51 0 100 17 17 17 
5th Hq 10 WW 0 100 3 2 5 
6th Cc 50 448 2 96 14 25 9 
7th F 48 46 2 95.8 15 16 15 
Sth Service 35 29 6 82.8 3 10 16 


_ 


Total 342 332 «(10 9707118 122 92 


With the Infantry Team 


NE of the first rifle matches to be 
fired by the candidates for the 
Infantry Team at Fort Niagara was 
the Regimental team match in which 
each regiment was represented by three 
of their representatives. The match 
included 10 shots at each of the ranges, 
200 slow fire; 200 and 300 rapid fire 
and 600 slow fire. The 5th Infantry 
team, composed of Lieutenants R. E. 
Vermetti and W. R. Watson, and First 





Sergeant H. T. Eikenbary, caine oy 
first with a score of 561 points. Th: 
was followed by the Tanks team wit} 
a score of 560, and the Third Infantry, 
team came in for third place with , 
total of 558. The match was fired +, 
stimulate interest and to give tlie cap. 
didates some experience in compctitiy; 
shooting. 

The actual tryouts for the Infantr 
Team began on the 11th of July ap 
will be continued until the 24th. Based 
on the results of this firing the mem. 
bers of the team are to be selecte: 
Then will follow a period of intensiy 
training and practice for the Nations 
Matches at Camp Perry. 

Major Ramee, the team Captain, re- 
ports that the team is enjoying ev- 
ceptionally fine shooting weather at 
Fort Niagara and the work is progress- 
ing in splendid shape. The spirit and 
morale is up close to 100 per cent and 
everything that makes for success 
being done. 

The pistol squad is on the job every 
day and some exceptionally fine scores 
are being turned in. A number of the 
rifle candidates are also trying their 
hand at the pistol game and making 
good at it. 

Every candidate has his heart set 
on winning the two big events at Camp 
Perry—the Infantry Team Match and 
the National Match. The whole In- 
fantry is behind this team to a man, 
and every candidate has cast asic 
personal ambitions and is working to 
the limit for the team—The In{antry 
Team. 


® 


45th Infantry Smashes Record 

The 45th Infantry (P. 8.), com- 
manded by Colonel H. E. Eames, «ome: 
forward with a better than 99 per cent 
qualification record this year and | |\cre- 
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the ranks of the topnotchers. 
ebruary 27, 1923 the regiment 
ist Battalion returned from 
iting in Division Maneuvers. 
s later, the 1923 target season 
vith the first group firing their 
No time was 


tion practice. 


preliminary practice and record firing 

In spite of this handicap the regi- 
ment finished the season’s practice with 
flying colors, and a regimental average 
of 99.3 per cent qualified. 
men of the 855 firing failed to qualify 


Only six 


Of the eleven organizations firing the 


First Sergeant Leon A. Borrego, Co. G, 45th 
Infantry (P. S.) 

Showing the shooting medals he has acquired 

over a period of more than 20 years’ service 


available for preliminary instruction in 
the company areas, and many recruits 
fired the course who had never previ- 


ously fired the service rifles, this lack 
of preliminary instruction necessitating 
an unusual amount of work on the 
range by the officers and coaches. Cos. 


A and B had less than 15 days each for 


rifle, six finished with an average ol 
100 per cent each and the Service Com- 
pany was one of the six. This record 
will be hard to beat. A remarkable 
improvement was made by the Service 
Company last 
75.2 per cent and this year 100 per cent 

The splendid results attained this 


which year qualified 








) 
- 
; 
; 
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season are due to the hearty coopera- 
tion of all officers and enlisted men and 
the esprit-de-corps of the regiment. 

The accompanying picture is that of 
Ist Sergeant Leon A. Borrego, Co. G, 
45th Infantry (P. 8.), a distinguished 
rifle and pistol shot, who has been 
largely responsible for the 100 per cent 
qualification of Co. G for the years 
1922 and 1923. This non-commissioned 
officer who is well known to the shoot- 
ing world, is taken as typical of several 
in the regiment whose work is reflected 
in this year’s showing. 

The goal set for next year is 100 per 
cent for the regiment. It is believed 
that such a record is not at all impos- 
sible provided the time is available for 
proper preliminary training. 

The tabulated list given below shows 
the results attained by each company. 


8 er = 
$ e & 2 as s § 
= s > °s “ @ 
< ess == & 
rd g es = SS es > 
$s & # & = >» 2 ss 
& . - = 3 o & - & 
&2&ss & é 
gq 4 Seem @ < 
Headquarters Co. 32 32 16 0 80 100.00 287.43 
Service Co... 20 26 21 0 67 100.00 281.15 
Company “A”... 24 36 24 1 85 98.82 282.13 
Company “B"”... 46 30 7 0 83 100.00 290.79 
Company “C”’... 43 18 11 0 72 100.00 290.21 
Company “E”... 29 37 12 1 79 98.73 286.39 
Company “F”. 22 30 24 1 77 98.71 280.54 
Company “G”" 33 26 21 0 78 100.00 285.97 
Company “I”... 26 34 18 0 7 100.00 284.21 
Company “K”"... 21 32 23 1 77 98.71 280.80 
Company “L” 33 30 14 2 79 97.34 286.99 





Total.........329 329 191 6 855 99.3% 285.15 


Fine M. G. Record 
XCEPT for the expert t Con 
pany H, 29th Infantry, hos com. 
pleted the season’s practice \ ith », 
sults that will challenge any « \tfit 
the entire Army. 
The results speak for themselves 


Total firing course 116 
Qualified marksman TG 
Qualified sharpshooters 1907 


Individual high scores, 
852, 802, and 779 
It is interesting to note that of { 


116 men who fired the course 17 wer 


experienced machine gunners; 44 hs 
fired onee before; 55 had never fir 
before; 23 were recruiters who can 
to the company since last Februar 
and 7 were men who joined the con 


pany only 10 days before the outfit 


went on the range. 


The conditions during the firing 


were average. The results were ; 
complished by close attention to 


details of preliminary instruction and 


range practice. 


Captain John 8. Switzer, Jr., con 
mands the splendid company, wit 


Lieutenants E. D. MeCoy and F. | 


Lawrence on duty with it. All 


most proud of the company’s enviabl 


performance. 





’ 





The Infantry Team 


e following is a list of the members of United States Infantry Rifle Team, 
led for the try-out at Fort Niagara. 
ADAMS, M. R., Corporal, Co. “C” 30th Infantry, Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 
ANDREWS, A. E., Captain, 2d Division, Infantry unassigned, Fort Sam Houston, 


i €XAas. 

BARRICK, H. W., 2nd Lieut., 15th Tank Battalion, Panama, Canal Zone. 

BARTOW, D. M., Captain, Infantry DOL., University State College of Wash- 
ngton, Pullman, Wash. 

BESSE, L. R., Captain, Infantry DOL., A. and M. College, College Station, 
lexas. 

BILEK, J., Sergeant, Co. “K” 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

BISSETT, D. A., First Lieut., 23d Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

BONHAM, F., Captain, 6th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

BOWEN, B. E., Major, 38th Infantry, Assistant Team Captain, Fort Douglas, 
Utah. 

BRIAN, A. R., Captain, 42d Infantry, Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, Panama. 

BRODERICK, M., First Lieut., 11th Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

BRYAN, T. 8., Sergeant, Co. “C” 7th Infantry, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

BURNHAM, G. R., Private Ist Class, Co. “A” 8th Infantry, Fort Screven, Ga. 

CHALKER, C. W., Captain, 38th Infantry, Fort Logan, Colo. 

COMPTON, L, First Lieut., 38th Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

CONKLIN, R. E., Sergeant, Co. “B” 9th Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

CONOVER, W. C., First Lieut., 13th Infantry, Fort Warren, Mass. 

CROSSLEY, 8. M., Private, Co. “B” 28th Infantry, Fort Porter, N. Y. 

DUFFY, W. T., Sergeant, Co. “E” 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

DUKES, T. A., First Lieut., 3d Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minn. 

DUMAS, W. A., Captain, Infantry Unassigned, Fort Benning, Ga. 

EICHENBERGER, C., Sergeant, Co. “E” 16th Infantry, Fort Jay, N. Y. 

EIKENBARY, H. J., First Sergeant, Co. “I” 5th Infantry, Fort Williams, Me. 

ELLIS, J. B., Sergeant, Infantry School Detachment, Fort Benning, Ga. 

EMERSON, J., Sergeant, Co. “B” 22d Infantry, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

FENTON, D., Corporal, Co. “C” 7th Infantry, Team Supply Sergeant, Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. 

GIRON, P. M., Sergeant, Infantry School Detachment, Fort Benning, Ga. 

GRAY, C. A., Captain, 17th Infantry, Fort Crook, Nebr. 

HAKALA, C., Sergeant, Co. “B” 8th Infantry, Fort Screven, Ga. 

HANSEN, H., Sergeant, Co. “F” 1st Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

HARANT, L. J., First Lieut., 23d Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

HEDDEN, W. A., Captain, Infantry DOL., Birmingham High Schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

HICKS, T., Sergeant, Service Co., 25th Infantry, Camp Stephen D. Little, No- 
gales, Ariz. 

HIGBIE, E. L., Corporal, Co. “B” 2d Infantry, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
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HILL, J. R. P., Corporal, Co. “D” 23d Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, T, 

HINES, G. T., Sergeant, Co. “E” 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

HINDS, S. R., 2d Lieut., 3d Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minn. 

IOERGER, F., Sergeant, Infantry School Detachment, Fort Benning, Ga 

JAYNES, J. E., Corporal, Co. “C” 2d Infantry, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

JOHNSON, E. M., Sergeant, Co. “C” 4th Infantry, Fort Missoula, Mont 

JOHNSON, G., Sergeant, Co. “E” 34th Infantry, Fort Eustis, Va. 

JONES, E. J., Sergeant, Service Co., 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

JONES, F. A., Captain, Infantry, 3d Division, Camp Lewis, Wash. 

JONES, L. V., First Lieut., 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

JONKE, A., Corporal, Co. “C” 28th Infantry, Fort Porter, N. Y. 

KARLSTAD, C. H., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Fort Benning; Ga. 

KOTLARCZYK, A., Sergeant, Co. “L”’ 23rd Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

KNUEBEL, J. A., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Team Coach, Fort Benning, ( 

LARKINS, G. B., First Sergeant, Co. “C” 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

LA RUE, F., First Lieut., 30th Infantry, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

LAY, W. F., First Sergeant, Co. “F” 19th Infantry, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii 

LINDROTH, E. G., Captain, 2d Infantry, Fort Sheridan, Il. 

LYONS, C. M., Captain, 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

LYONS, J. P., Captain, Infantry, DOL., Asst. P. M. 8. & T., Drexel Institut: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

McALPINE, H., Major, Infantry unassigned, Team Supply Officer, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

McCORMICK, J. W., Captain, 4th Infantry, Fort Lawton, Wash. 

MacLAUGHLIN, 8. 8., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Tank School, Camp 
Meade, Md. 

MALLERSTROM, P. F., First Sergeant, Co. “B” 17th Infantry, Fort Crook 
Nebr. 

MAPES, P., Captain, $th Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

MARS, O. C., Corporal, Co. “L” 11th Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harrison, [nd 

METCALFE, 8. F., First Lieut., 8th Infantry, Fort Moultrie, 8. C. 

MILLER, R. O., Captain, Infantry DOL., Atlanta High Schools, Atlanta, (ia 

NEWGARDEN, P. W., Major, 27th Infantry, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii 

OLSEN, K. 8., 2d Lieut., 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

O’MOHUNDRO, W. H., First Lieut., 25th Infantry, Camp Harry J. Jones 
Douglas, Ariz. 

OSTERMAN, G., Sergeant, Co. “F” 13th Infantry, Fort Revere, Mass. 

PAURRON, J. F., Master Sergeant, Hq. Co., 17th Infantry, Fort Crook, Nebr 

PEARSON, F. J., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Fort Benning, Ga. 

PRICE, G. W., Major, Infantry unassigned, Fort Benning, Ga. 

PRINTY, W. C., Sergeant, Service Co., 20th Infantry, Fort Sam Houston. Tex 

PRIVETT, F. H., First Lieut., 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

RAMEE, P., Major, 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y., Team Captain. 

RANSOM, P. L., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Fort Benning, Ga. 

RICHMOND, N. W., Captain, 22d Infantry, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

ROBINSON, A. K., First Lieut., Ist Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

ROTHROCK, A. D., First Lieut., 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 
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RUTH, W. C., Sergeant, Co. “B” 10th Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

RIV \DENERA, J. A., Corporal, Co. “A” 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

SANDERS, A. D., First Lieut., 5th Infantry, Fort McKinley, Me 

SCHWAB, J. S., Captain, 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

SHEPHERD, M. F., Captain, 17th Infantry, Fort Crook, Nebr. 

SHEETS, H. B., 2d Lieut., 17th Infantry, Fort Crook, Nebr. 

SILER, A. M., First Lieut., 16th Infantry, Fort Jay, N. Y. 

SILVESTER, C. F., Captain, 38th Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

SMITH, C. M., Sergeant, Co. “C” Ist Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

SMITH, S., Sergeant, Co. “I” 2d Infantry, Fort Brady, Mich. 

SPANN, W. M., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Fort Benning, Ga 

STADIA, H. E., Warrant Officer, Hq. 9th Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

STEWART, W. J., Corporal, Co. “L” 18th Infantry, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

STREET, R. R., 2d Lieut., 5th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mo 

STRICKLAND, A. B., Sergeant, Infantry School Detachment, Fort Benning, Ga 

SULLIVAN, C. F., Captain, 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

TACZANOWSKL, A., First Sergeant, Co. “D” 28th Infantry, Fort Porter, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, J. W., Captain, Infantry DOL., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 

THORNBURGH, W., Master Sergeant, Service Co., 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara 
N. Y. 

TOMEY, W. R., 2d Lieut., 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

TUPPER, J. L., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Assistant Team Coach, Camp 
Lewis, Wash. 

VELENAGE, J., First Sergeant, Co. “K” 13th Infantry, Camp Devens, Mass. 

VERMETTE, R. E., First Lieut., 5th Infantry, Camp Devens, Mass. 


WALTZ, W. P., Captain, Infantry DOL., Hq. District of Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
WATSON, W. R., First Lieut., 5th Infantry, Fort McKinley, Me. 
WESSELS, T. F., Captain, Infantry unassigned, Fort Benning, Ga. 
WHITE, H. W., Sergeant, Co. “A” 20th Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
WHITE, R. A., Corporal, Infantry School Detachment, Fort Benning, Ga. 
WHITAKER, H., Warrant Officer, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
WHITING, G. W. C., Major, 4th Infantry, Fort George Wright, Wash. 
WINTERS, J. T., Sergeant, Co. “C” 28th Infantry, Fort Porter, N. Y. 
WRIGHT, A. T., Captain, 18th Infantry, Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 
ZAVADSKY, M. A., Sergeant, Co. “I” 8th Infantry, Fort Moultrie, 8. C. 


SUMMARY BY GRADE 
6 Majors. 6 First Sergeants. 
32 Captains. 26 Sergeants. 
18 First Lieutenants. 10 Corporals. 
5 Second Lieutenants. 2 Privates. 
2 Warrant Officers. ~— 
2 Master Sergeants. 109 Total. 














Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


EADERSHIP. True leadership is 

a quality of mind. It cannot be 
bestowed by human agencies. Neither 
can it be assumed, as a cloak is put on. 
No more can it be discarded or taken 
away. It is latent in almost every hu- 
man being. It may be repressed, 
neglected, or denied. But true leader- 
ship is an imperishable thing, existing 
where it exists regardless of all condi- 
tions of beauty or ugliness, wealth or 
poverty, eminence or humbleness. 

Great leaders recognize the impar- 
tiality with which Nature bestows this 
gift. Napoleon had a divining sense of 
its presence. 

True leadership is like a thread of 
gold running through an intricately 
patterned tapestry. It is glimpsed here 
and there amongst the lights and 
shadows. Whatever it touches it illumi- 
nates. But, in the intricacies of daily 
human life it is not so easily detected. 
It must be sought with infinite care and 
patience. It is not so self-evident. 
Those who possess it are apt to be the 
least conscious of its presence in them- 
selves. To reveal this divine quality in 
himself is the privilege of a commander. 
To discover it in others is his daily 
duty. What greater contribution can 
any officer make to the welfare of the 
Nation? 

Every man owes it to his fellow men 
as well as to himself to develop his 
leadership qualities. One can do this 
by self-examination, by observing what 
faults there are in others, which exist 
in himself. Then, by eradicating such 
faults and by cultivating the excellent 
attributes that are admired in others, 
one can progress far toward successful 
leadership. 
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Changes in commissioned pei sonn, 
in Office of the Chief of Infantr), 7}, 
following changes in the commi-sioned 
personnel on duty in the Office of thy 
Chief of Infantry, will be made during 
the summer: 

Lt. Colonel William W. MeCommop 
Majors Evan E. Lewis, William H 
Simpson, and Louis P. Ford; and Cap- 
tains Harry L. Bennett and Frank 
Lockhead, now on duty in the offic 
have been detailed as students at tly 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 
Captain Jacob J. Gerhardt has been as- 
signed to the 15th Infantry, in China 

Major Augustus F. Dannemiller, from 
Schofield Barracks, H. T. Majors 
Jesse C. Drain and John H. Hester 
from the General Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and Cap- 
tains Vernon Evans and John W. Leon- 
ard, have already arrived. Major Fred 
L. Walker, who is now on duty at th 
Infantry School, will not assume his 
new duties in the office until September 
Ist. 

Vacancies in enlisted personnel on 
duty in the Office of the Chief of In- 
fantry. Several vacancies will occur 
during the summer among enlisted per- 
sonnel on duty in the Office of the Chie! 
of Infantry, Washington, D. C. 

These vacancies will be filled with 
the least practicable delay, and for this 
reason, opportunity is offered to regi- 
mental commanders to recommend sult- 
able men, or to allow suitable men to 
make application through channels 

Applicants must be of excellent char- 
acter, with not less than two years to 
serve. They must be neat and present 
a good military appearance. Bac'ielors 
are preferred. Applicants shoul: also 
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rical ability, with experience as 
or preferably as a stenographer. 
Point Graduates assigned to the 
,. Eighty-eight members of the 
192:; craduating class at West Point 
were assigned to the Infantry. The 
of Infantry is pleased to note 
the eighty-eight, the first choice 
except thirteen was for Infantry, 
these thirteen, the second choice 
{ten was for Infantry. 

\. regards organization and station, 
all except five of the eighty-eight re- 
ceived their first preference. It is a 
very unusual thing that this could be 
done with due regard to equitable dis- 
tribution. 

This indieates that the Infantry is 
attaining a higher state of popularity 
at the U. 8. Military Academy than 
ever before. 

Distribution of Infantry School 
Graduates. In view of the recent grad- 
uation of officers from the Infantry 
School, the subject of proper distribu- 
tion again comes before us. The Chief 
of Infantry desires to remind Infantry 
regimental commanders about proper 
use of Infantry School graduates. Some 
day, nearly all Infantry officers will be 
graduates of the Infantry School. As 
this is not the ease at present, it be- 
hooves us to place these officers where 
the most benefit will be received from 
the training that they have received. 
It is believed that graduates of the In- 
fantry Sehool should be used, when 
practicable, as instructors in training. 

20th Infantry participates in parade 
in Burlington, Vt. On June 11, 1923, a 
part of the regimental headquarters, the 
band and a provisional battalion of 
three rifle companies of the 26th In- 
fantry, Ist Division, took part in a 
parade in Burlington, Vermont. The 
parale was a feature of the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 


versary of the founding of that city. 
Various civic societies, as well as or- 
ganizations from the Cavalry and Field 
Artillery, also took part in the parade. 

Transportation on the steamer “Ti- 
conderoga,” from Plattsburg, and re- 
turn was furnished by the parade com- 
mittee. 

Upon completion of the parade, the 
entire command was served with lunch- 
eon at the Ethan Allen Club, after 
which it was dismissed and given time 
to visit places of interest in the city. 

The command was greeted with great 
courtesy and cordiality by the com- 
mittee in charge, the city officials and 
by the citizens in general. 

An enormous crowd of spectators 
viewed the parade, and the Infantry 
was fortunate in receiving this oppor- 
tunity to show itself to the people. 

“Objective” of the 205th Infantry 
Brigade. A paper, received from the 
Assistant Executive Office, 205th In- 
fantry Brigade, describes the “Objec- 
tive” of regular army officers and non- 
commissioned officers assigned to the 
Brigade, and the “Means to be em- 
ployed in reaching the Objective.” 

The scheme possesses merit, in that a 
definite plan of action is set forth, and 
when properly followed should give 
good results. 

The Reserve Officer, upon receiving 
the telegram with the single word 
“Mobilize,” must be able to do all that 
the word implies. 

The following extract is quoted: 

* * * * * 
“OBJECTIVE: 

“1. To instruct active officers and en- 
listed men of the Brigade. This in- 
struction should teach them their duties 
during the first three months after 
mobilization and make of them com- 
petent administrators and instructors of 
their units upon mobilization. It in- 
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cludes correspondence courses, personal 
conferences, work at summer camps. 
In so far as their time permits, it is 
desirable to utilize reserve officers as 
assistant instructors of active members 
of their units, even in time of peace. 

“2. To secure and maintain a com- 
plete quota of warrant officers, higher 
ranking non-commissioned officers, and 
of privates qualified for specialist rat- 
ings. 

“4. To aid in the organization and 
training of other units of the O. R. C. 
assigned to this territory. 

“5. To study the Brigade area as to 
its population and the distribution of 
companies, so that, in time of war, each 
organization may be mobilized and if 
necessary, partially trained while liv- 
ing at or near their own homes, during 
the time between the call to active 
service and the date when they can be 
concentrated in a divisional camp. 
“MEANS TO BE EMPLOYED IN REACH- 

ING THE OBJECTIVE: 

“1. Active participation in: 

(a) American Legion activities. 

(b) Boy Scout work. 

(ec) Civilian rifle clubs. 

(d) Association of the Army of the 
United States. 

(e) Local civie organizations. 

“2. Cultivate personal acquaintance 
with members of the Brigade and with 
officers or enlisted men of other Or- 
ganized Reserve and National Guard 
units. 

“3. Disseminate information re: Mil- 
itary Policy of the U. S.; the one Army 


- Spirit; the Organized Reserves; the 


Association of the Army of the U. 8.; 
Preparedness. 

“4. Keep a card file at each head- 
quarters where there is a regular officer, 
of every officer and enlisted man of 
that unit, together with necessary data. 

“5. Keep (up to date) a chart show- 


ing the organization of the co:nmang 
and, opposite each unit, the nares and 
rank of all personnel assigned to th»: 


unit, each name pinned on a ~<parat, 
slip of paper. 

“6. Provide each officer wit! an ep. 
velope marked ‘War Plans Instructions 
which should contain copies of |) 
orders and instructions pertaining to }js 
duties in the event of mobilization, o; 
citations to pamphlet where suc!) duties 
are prescribed in case the pamphlet \s 
too bulky to be placed in the envelop 
This envelope should also  contaiy 
specific instructions covering his duties 
upon receipt of a telegram containing 
the single word ‘Mobilize.’ ” 
oe e * at * 

Educational value of R. O. T. | 
During the past year, a special effort 
has been made to sound the minds o/ 
educators as to the educational valu 
of the course of instruction which j 
given students enrolled in Infantr 
units of the R. O. T. C. at collegiate 
institutions. 

Responsis show that this instruction 
is held in high esteem by college and 
university presidents. The general ap- 
preciation of the college authorities is 
well summarized in the statement 0! 
Dr. O. F. Ferguson, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the University 
of Nebraska, who says of R. 0. T. C 
Infantry instruction: 

“It is very difficult to estimate the 
great value to engineering students o! 
the training which is given in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. This 
statement applies both to the basi 
course required of all men students and 
to the Elective Advanced course. * * * 


The course stands for accurate an:lysis, 


constructive reasoning, and clean pre- 
sentation of results; for courtesy. !ead- 
ership and organization; for loyalty 
and high ethical standards. [hes 
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re of vital importance to an 

and may be learned in con- 

with military matters as effec- 

s with other subjects. Many of 

itary subjects studied are classi- 

- being engineering in content. 

ps this serves to emphasize the 

-t of engineering students in R. 

C. work. Strictly speaking, how- 

the major importance attaches to 

jpe of training itself. In this I 

heartily commend the work done by 

our military department. Its influence 

is being felt far beyond military circles 

and will justify itself even in 
civilian lives of our students.” 

It may also be said that the educa- 
tional value of the R. O. T. C. is not 
confined to its effects upon the students. 
The Army officers in charge of the in- 
struction seek constantly to broaden 


the 
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the sphere of influence of this activity, 
both within and without the college 
campus. By their attitude toward 
many matters affecting the college and 
community life, they bring to bear at 
numerous points of contact, the ethical 
influence of Army traditions and ideals. 
They form a center of correct informa- 
tion on questions relating to national 
defense. While living the life of the 
community they make many friends for 
the Army. At the same time they are 
themselves recipients of many bene- 
ficial and broadening influences which 
increase their knowledge of the Ameri- 
can people and American civil institu- 
tions. This class of duty affords to 
Army officers great opportunities to ob- 
serve and study pedagogical methods 
that have a direct bearing on their pro- 
fessional efficiency. 


D 
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Rental Allowances 


1. Finance Memorandum No. 5, 
dated January 27, 1923, enumerating 
conditions under which an officer is 
entitled to rental allowance as provided 
by the Act of June 10, 1922, under 
decisions of the Comptroller General 
of the United States, is amended to 
read as follows: 

a. On leave. 

(1) Relieved from duty, granted 
leave, no future station being 
designated. (2 Comp. Gen. 
399.) 

(2) Relieved from duty, granted 
leave, at the termination of 
which, officer is to report to 
another station. (MS. Comp. 
Gen., January 2, 1923.) 

(3) On rental allowance status, 
granted leave, at the termina- 
tion of which, officer returns 
to same duty station. (2 
Comp. Gen. 160; 2 id. 399.) 

(4) On rental allowance status, 
granted leave, during which 
officer is relieved from duty 
and ordered to another sta- 
tion. (2 Comp. Gen. 430.) 

b. Sick leave. 

(1) Relieved from duty, granted 
sick leave. (MS. Comp. Gen., 
January 2 and 9, 1923.) 

(2) Relieved from duty, ordered 
to hospital, and later granted 
sick leave. (MS. Comp. Gen., 
January 2 and 9, 1923.) 

(3) On rental allowance status, 
granted sick. leave without 
change of status. (2 Comp. 
Gen. 399.) 

(4) On rental allowance status, 
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granted sick leave, and subse. 

quently relieved from: duty 

(2 Comp. Gen. 430.) : 
c. Sick in hospital. 

(1) Relieved from duty, ordered 
to hospital for obs« Vation 
and treatment. (MS. Comp 
Gen., January 9, 1923 

(2) On rental allowance statys 
ordered to hospital for ob- 
servation and treatment wit)- 
out change of status. (2 
Comp. Gen. 399.) 

(3) On rental allowance status 
ordered to hospital for ob- 
servation and treatment, later 
relieved from duty. (2 Comp 
Gen. 430.) 

d. Field Duty. 

(1) The law grants rental! allow- 
ance to an officer having de- 
pendents, if they are not 
occupying public quarters. It 


expressly denies rental allow- 
ance if the officer on field 
* #* 


* duty has no depen- 
dents. (2 Comp. Gen. 399.) 
e. Temporary duty away from per- 
manent station. 

(1) On a rental allowance status 
ordered to temporary duty 
away from permanent station 
where personal shelter only is 
furnished officer. (2 (Comp 
Gen. 399.) 

(2) On rental allowance -tatus, 
ordered to temporary duty 
away from permanent station, 
where personal shelter only is 
furnished officer, later rc!ieved 
from permanent station. (2 
Comp. Gen. 430; 2 id. 435.) 
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;) On duty at station where pub- 
lie quarters in kind are fur- 
nished, ordered to temporary 
duty away therefrom at a 
place where no quarters are 
available. Entitled rental al- 
lowance provided quarters are 
absolutely and uncondition- 
ally relinquished at perma- 
nent station. (2 Comp. Gen. 
399, in connection with 20 
Comp. Dec., 518.) 

{. Duty at station where public quar- 
ters are not available. 

9. Awaiting orders for the conven- 
ience of the Government. (Comp. Gen., 
May 10, 1923.) 

h. Awaiting transportation. 
Gen., May 10, 1923.) 

2. It should be understood that rental 
allowance does not accrue under any 
condition cited above if the officer’s 
dependents are oceupying public quar- 
ters 

3. From time to time as decisions are 
rendered by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, affecting rental 
allowance, the same will be incorpo- 
rated in a Finance Memorandum, to- 
gether with other decisions previously 
published, in order that the latest mem- 
orandum on the subject will contain 


(Comp. 


the total available information for the. 


convenient use of disbursing officers. 
_ F. W, Coteman, 
Acting Chief of Finance. 


~*  * * 


A certain automobilesmanufacturer claimed * 


to have put a car together in seven minutes. 

A few weeks after this event was heralded 
in the newspapers, a voice on the telephone 
asked 

“Is it true that your factory put a car 
together in seven minutes?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I believe I have the 


car.”—Southern Telephone News (Atlanta, 
Ga.) 


You Don’t Know How Lucky You 
Are 


EN you are taken sick you go 
to the hospital and your pay 


 Tuns on just the same. Did you 
ever see the hospital bill of a civilian? 
You don’t have to pay a dentist to hurt 
you either. 

You get three meals a day of whole- 
some food and a clean place to sleep. 
Civilians do if they have the price. 

You have a gymnasium, a library of 
good books, good movies, pool tables, 
newspapers, and magazines, all at little 
or no expense. 

You draw your clothing from the 
Supply Sergeant without cost, and if 
you are careful with your clothes Uncle 
Sam pays you for being so. 

The Finance Department pays as 
much interest as any savings bank and 
your deposits are much safer. 

When your thirty years are in you 
retire with from $35.44 to $138.87 a 
month, according to the grade you hold 
when retired. You would have to be 
drawing interest on an investment of 
$10,632.00 at 4 per cent to equal the 
$35.44. 

You get enough exercise to keep you 
physically fit, and in the mounted ser- 
vice you can have a pleasure that only 
soldiers and millionaires can enjoy— 
horses. 

You are subject to discipline, but did 


.you ever hear of a civilian job without 


a boss? 
Do your job conscientiously and 
Uncle Sam will see you through. 


* 2s * 


Old Colored Mammy : 
fo’ Florence. 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes of weary 
thumbing over railroad guides): Where the 
devil is Florence? 

Old Colored Mammy: Settin’ over dar on 
de bench.—Princeton Tiger. 


Ise wants a ticket 
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R. O. T. C. Unit Makes Good 


HE R. O. T. C. Unit at the 
Rockford (Ill.) High School 
has finished the course this 
year in a blaze of glory, being 
classed among the best in the country 








| 








ist Lt. Harold L. Fisher, Inf., P. 
M. S. and T. at Rockford, Ill, High 
School 
based upon the regular annual inspec- 
tion of the institution. 
Out of the Unit this year three cadets 
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go to the Military Academy an! thre, 
to the Naval Academy. 

First Lieutenant Harold C 
Infantry, and the Cadet Officer- unde 
him are responsible for the spk 
sults that have been attained 


iwi + 
i] Te. 


* * * 


Pa—“At last I’ve found 
that young scamp of ours stop w ng 


a& way 


ey es,” 
Ma—“How?” 
Pa—“T'll 


science 


him the artick 


where it 


show 


magazine Says tl 
time we wink we give the eye a bat! 


Boston Transcript. 
+ * ; g 
Infantry Recruiting 


HE importance of the training 

of recruiters for the Infantry is 

Aw specially stressed in a recruiting Bs 
circular sent out from the Office of th 

Chief of Infantry this week. It 

pointed out that this class of training 

is of sufficient importance to be in- 

cluded on a par with all the other 
problems that an organization mus 





solve and that it should receive contin- 
uous thought and study. 
It is a well-recognized fact that t 





Cadet Officers of the Infantry R. O. T. C. Unit at Rockford, IIL, High Schoo! 
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loyed to represent the regiment 
ters must be of the very high- 
They must be thoroughly 

d in the work and familiar with 
uments and points of advantage 
service holds out to the pros- 
new member. A man who does 


-sess these qualifications had best 


at home. He will produce no 


be kept 

The special training of the men, it 
is pointed out, should include the in- 
structions of the War Department on 
the subject; the term of service; rates 

pay and allowances of the various 
grades and specialist ratings; the op- 
portunities for promotion and advance- 
ment in the service; the advantages of 
service both in the continental limits 
of the United States and those that the 
service in the foreign possessions have 
for the soldier; the history and ad- 
vantages of service with his particular 
organization; the attractive features of 
the station; and the opportunities for 
entertainment, athletics, and physical 
development. 

It is well known that some otherwise 
high-class soldiers are not adapted to 
the recruiting game and cannot make 
a success of it. Such men after a rea- 
sonable tryout should be relieved and 
sent back to their organization. It is 
a waste of time and effort to keep them 
on this particular work. 


* * * 


Hubby came home and found an argument 
going on. His wife was trying to give a 
bridge party. 

“What's the row?” he demanded. 

“One of the guests is threatening to walk 
out,” explained his wife in a whisper. “I 
must conciliate her.” 

“Conciliate nothing. Let her walk out.” 

“Can't be done, hubby. She'll walk out 
with six chairs and four bridge tables I bor- 
rowed from her.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Tribute to the Dog 


NE of the most eloquent tributes 
ever paid to the dog was deliv- 
ered by Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, some years ago. He was 

attending court in a country town, and, 
while waiting for the trial of a case in 
which he was interested, was urged by 
the attorneys in a dog case to help 
them. Voluminous evidence was intro- 
duced to show that the defendant had 
shot the dog in malice, while other evi- 
dence went to show that the dog had 
attacked the defendant. Vest took no 
part in the trial and was not disposed 
to speak. The 
urged him to speak. 
he arose, scanned the face of each jury- 
man for a moment, and said: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: The best 
friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy 
His son or daughter that he has reared 
with loving care may prove ungrateful 
Those who are nearest and dearest to 
us, those whom we trust with our hap- 
piness and good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. 
a man has he may lose. 
from him, perhaps when he needs it 
most. A man’s reputation may be sac- 
rificed in a moment of 
action. The people who are prone to 
fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success is with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when failure 
settles its cloud upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish world, 
the one that never deserts him, the one 
that never proves ungrateful or treach- 
erous, is his dog. 
by him in prosperity and in poverty, 
in health and in sickness. He will sleep 
on the cold ground, where the wintry 


attorneys, however, 


Being thus urged, 


The money that 
It flies away 


ill-considered 


A man’s dog stands 


winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, 
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if only he may be near his master’s 
side. He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer; he will lick the sores 
and wounds that come in encounter 
with the roughness of the world. He 
guards the sleep of his pauper master 
as if he were a prince. When all other 
friends desert he remains. 

“When riches take wings and reputa- 
tion falls to pieces, he is as constant in 
his love as the sun in its journey 
through the heavens. If fortune drives 
the master forth an outcast in the 
world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege 
than that of accompanying him, to 
guard against danger, to fight against 
his enemies. 

“And when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in 
its embrace and his body is laid away 
in the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there 
by the graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad but open in alert watchful- 
ness, faithful and true even in death.” 

Then Vest sat down. He had spoken 
in a low voice, without a gesture. He 
made no reference to the evidence or 
the merits of the case. When he fin- 
ished, judge and jury were wiping their 
eyes.- The jury filed out, but soon en- 
tered with a verdict of $500 for the 
plaintiff, whose dog was shot; and it 
was said that some of the jurors wanted 
to hang the defendant. 


*> * * 


“Why didn’t you slow up when I put my 
hand out?” asked the girl angrily as the 
young man attempted to apologize for run- 
ning into the rear of her car. 

“T didn’t see your hand,” replied the young 
man, meekly. 

“If I had stuck my foot out you would 
have seen it,” replied the girl—Judge. 


Training of Communication P ia toons 


N his recent visits to Infantry 
organizations the Chie! of Ip. 
fantry has had occasion to note 
that the organization and training oj 
Infantry communications personne] js 
not keeping pace with the training of 
the other elements of the organization 
This condition, it is estimated, is due to 
the failure of officers to appreciate the 
necessity for efficient signal communi- 
cations and make provisions for thor. 
ough, continuous and systematic train- 
ing. In some instances it was noted 
with regret that signal communication 
platoons were only 50 per cent organ- 
ized, and in others, while the organiza- 
tion might exist on paper, the actual 
physical organization of the unit was 
less than 50 per cent, the men being 
taken out for clerks, orderlies, and 
other duties around the various head- 
quarters. 

The Chief of Infantry is providing 
competent instructors for the training 
of communications personnel as fast as 
officers can be passed through the Sig- 
nal School at Camp Alfred Vail, and 
until such an officer is provided, com- 
manders should make the best use o/ 
those available and in any event not 
let this retard the organization and 
training of the units. The Chief o! 
Infantry has sent out suggested sched- 
ules of training that have been carefully 
and painstakingly prepared by a com- 
petent officer. If they are adopted and 
followed out they will most certainly 
produce the desired result. 





*- * * 


“Pardon me,” said the little man, “but are 
you quite sure it was a marriage liceise you 
gave me on the 10th of March?” 

The clerk prepared to turn up particulars 

“I believe so, sir,” he said, “but why do you 
ask?” 

“Well, I’ve led a dog’s life ever sinc 
that’s all.” 


st 
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Safety -First for Motorists 


LOW down and proceed cau- 

tiously in passing intersecting 

streets, blind crossings, schools, 
and bridges. 

Make a full stop before crossing 
steam or interurban railroad tracks. 

Never drive past a street-car which 
is unloading passengers. 

Equip your tires with non-skid de- 
vices, and proceed with care when 
streets are wet and slippery. 

Keep brakes properly adjusted and 
equalized. 

When preparing to turn or stop, never 
stop suddenly, and always give a signal. 

Look behind before backing car. 

In passing a vehicle going the same 
direction turn out at least 75 feet in 
back of it, so that there may be a clear 
view of the right side. Do not try to 
pass if another vehicle is coming from 
the opposite direction. 

Do not try to pass another auto going 
in the same direction while turning a 
crossing. 

Never drive fast with a worn or soft 
tire. 

Be careful with lights, not blinding 
drivers of oncoming vehicles, and never 
failing to keep the tail-light exposed as 
a warning to other drivers. 

Always drive slow enough in passing 
children, vehicles and horses, so that a 
stop can be quickly made if necessary. 


* * * 


The customer at the second-hand clothing 
store was far from being satisfied, but, on 
the insistence of the proprietor that every- 
thing was all right, finally consented to take 


the sult. 


“Im not at all sure yet that I’ve a fit,” he 
complained. 

“You just go home and take a look at 
yourself in the glass,” rejoined the proprietor, 
pocketing the money, “and you'll have one 
all nght."—American Legion Weekly. 


DISEASE which numbers its 
victims by the hundreds of 
oa thousands during one epidemic 
is a serious menace to civilization. 
Such a disease is typhus fever, the 
much-dreaded “red cloak,” as it was 
named by the Spaniards in 1557. Dur- 
ing the World War and since its close, 
typhus has ravaged Europe as has no 
other pestilence for many decades. So 
far, this country has escaped any 
threatening outbreak of typhus, but 
immigrants are constantly coming to 
the United States from areas in Eu- 
rope where the disease is endemic. To 
prevent the introduction of typhus 
into this country requires continual 
vigilance on the part of the sanitarians 
of the Federal Government. During 
the next few months these efforts must 
be redoubled, for typhus is a cold- 
weather disease, and generally increases 
as winter comes. 

What is typhus? In the first place, 
it should not be confused with typhoid 
fever, for, in spite of the similarity of 
names, the two are entirely distinct. 
The mode of transmission of typhus 
fever has been known since 1909, but 
the actual cause has only recently been 
discovered. Typhus is spread only by 
the bite of lice (pediculi) which have 
previously bitten an infected person. 
The germ causing the disease, and 
which is carried by the lice, is a micro- 
organism known as the Ri¢ékettsia pro- 
wazeki. The most recent studies on 
the cause, or etiology, as it is called by 
scientists, were made by a commission 
sent to Poland by the League of Red 
Cross Societies in 1920. The disease 
does not become apparent until from 
five to twenty-one days after the louse 
bite, an interval which is known as the 
incubation period. The onset is then 
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abrupt, with a rapid rise in tempera- 
ture. The fever averages about two 
weeks, and its course is characterized 
by great nervous excitement, followed 
by delirium. On the fourth or fifth 
day a rash in the form of dull red spots 
breaks out all over the body. About 
one case in five is fatal, though in 
many epidemics the disease is mild and 
the number of deaths may not be over 
10 per cent of the cases. 
of the disease varies greatly in differ- 
ent epidemics. 

Since typhus is spread by lice, it is 
naturally more or less of a filth dis- 
Indeed, it said that 
“the history of typhus is the history 
of human War 
always been a fertile breeder of epi- 
demics of typhus, and the last war was 
no exception. Ever since the war ty- 
phus has been present to a greater or 
less degree in Europe, though at pres- 
ent there are fewer cases than in previ- 


The virulence 


ease. has been 


wretchedness.” has 


ous years. It is still prevalent enough, 
however, to be a menace to the United 
States. According to the latest statis- 
tics, there are several thousand cases in 
Poland and several! hundred in Russia; 
cases are also reported in Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Greece, Rumania, Palestine, Spain, 
Turkey, and Jugoslavia. Several hun- 
dred cases occur weekly in Mexico. 
Moreover, the reports as received here 
are probably incomplete. 

One of the worst of the modern ty- 
phus epidemics was that which took 
place in Serbia in 1915. Over 150,000 
deaths occurred during six months, 
and all military operations of the Ser- 
bian army were completely disrupted. 
The advance of the Central Powers 
against this country was also delayed. 
Hospitals and prison camps were over- 
crowded and sanitary conditions be- 
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intolerable. The Ameri 
Cross sent a commission, head 
R. P. Strong, of Harvard, which dig 
much remarkable work in coping wit! 
the situation. Bathing and lous 

infestation were carried out on a » 
tional scale. 


came 


n Re i 


i DY Dr 


Since about one out 
every five of the Serbian peop 
contracted the disease, the vastness 
the task is apparent. It was furthe; 
complicated by national characteris 
tics, which, among the peasantry, jp. 
cluded an abhorrence of ablution. 1 
epidemic was finally conquered, thoug 
not without heroic efforts and some 
loss of life on the part of thos 
bating it. 

* * * 


“Tommy,” said a young woman visitor 
his home, “why not come to our Sabbat 
school? Several of your little friends | 
joined us lately.” 

Tommy hesitated a moment. Ther 
denly: “Does a red-headed kid by th« 
of Jimmy Brown go to your school? 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the new teacher 

“Well, then,” replied Tommy, with 
of interest, “I'll be there next Sunday 


bet. I’ve been laying for that kid for t! 


weeks, and never knew where to find hi 
Judge. 

* * * 
Carry On 


It’s easy to fight when everythings 
right 
And you're mad with the thrill and 
the glory; 
It’s easy to cheer when victory’s near 
And wallow in fields that are gor) 
It’s a different song when everything: 
wrong, 
When you're feeling infernall!y mor- 
tal; 
When it’s ten against one, and hope 
there is none, 
Buck up, little soldier, and chortle 





Lope 
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And n the strife of the battle of life 
isy to fight when you’re win- 
ning; 
y to slave, and starve and be 
rave, 
n the dawn of success’ is begin- 
ning. 
e man who can meet despair and 
defeat 
th a cheer, there’s the man of 
God’s choosing; 
The man who can fight to Heaven's 
own height 
Is the man who can fight when he’s 
losing. 


There are some who drift out in the 
deserts of doubt, 
And some who in brutishness wallow; 
There are others, I know, who in piety 
go 
Because of a Heaven to follow. 
But to labor with zest, and to give of 
your best, 
For the sweetness and joy of the 
giving; 
To help folks elong with a hand and a 
song; 
Why, there’s the real sunshine of 
living. 
—Rosert W. SERvIcE. 


* * * 


Dog—A four-legged mammal. Edible 
when the word “hot” is prefixed. 


Einstein Theory—That that is is that that 
is not is not is that not it? 


Ford—Half-brother to a bathtub. (Every- 
one has one but doesn’t care to be seen in 
it.) 

Kiss—An oscillatory short circuit; taste- 
less, colorless and painless; very pleasant 
but oftentimes equally as expensive. 


Wood Aleohol—The only existing word 
having the same meaning in every known 
tong Definition: Death—Massachusetts 
Technical Voo Doo. 


How Not to Catch Cold 


) that end, observe the follow- 

ing “Don'ts” issued by Dr. 

fom Charles J. Hastings, medical 

cer of health of Toronto, Canada, 

in the department’s Monthly Bulletin 

The following of these rules, we are 

assured, will aid materially in warding 

off colds as well as other communicable 
diseases. Here they are: 

Don't sit or work in an overheated 
room; 65 to 68 degrees is quite warm 
enough; 60 to 65 degrees if you are 
engaged in any active work. Insist 
on there being a slight current in the 
air of the room you occupy and also a 
proper degree of humidity. 

Don’t use sprays or douches for your 
nose unless under doctor’s orders and 
instructions. Much more harm than 
good comes from the use of sprays. 
In the first place, if a spray is strong 
enough to destroy the germs, it is more 
than likely to produce irritation of the 
mucous membrane, which will lower 
rather than build up its resisting 
powers, and consequently make it all 
the more susceptible to germ activity. 

Don’t sneeze or cough except into 
a handkerchief or a piece of cheese- 
cloth, and keep well beyond the range 
of anyone else who is coughing or 
sneezing. 

Don’t allow any member of the fam- 
ily who has an acute cold to come in 
contact with other members of the 
household, or to use the same eating 
or drinking utensils, etc. Have every- 
thing sterilized that is used by one 
who has contracted a cold, the same 
as you would if they had scarlet fever 
or diphtheria. 

Don’t go to any public meetings if 
you have a cold. You had better stay 
at home until it is better. You will 
save time in doing so, and probably 
save others from contracting your cold. 
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Don’t stand close to anyone with 
whom you are conversing if you are 
reckless enough to go about when you 
have a cold, and do not under any cir- 
cumstances shake hands with anyone 
while you have an acute cold. Remem- 
ber, through the frequent use of your 
handkerchief, your hands are always 
contaminated with the germs of the 
disease. Have you ever catechized 
your hands and fingers with regard 
to everything they have been in con- 
tact with in the previous twenty-four 
hours? One of the surgeons in a mili- 
tary camp during the great World 
War kept a careful record of the num- 
ber of possibilities of contaminating 
his hands for one single day, and it 
amounted to approximately 120. 

Don’t under any consideration touch 
any article of food, whether for your- 
self or for anyone else, unless you 
have previously thoroughly cleansed 
your hands. HAVE YOU WASHED 
YOUR HANDS? would be a valuable 
motto to be placed in every dining- 
room. 

Hundreds of lives could be saved 
and thousands of cases of sickness pre- 
vented, if people were as much afraid 
of colds as they are of smallpox or a 
mad dog. 


* * * 


Clerk—Do you want a narrow man’s 
comb? 

Girl—No, I want a comb for a stout man 
with rubber teeth. 


of * + 
Reparations 


WHAT GERMANY NOW PROPOSES. 

HE sum total of Germany’s ob- 
ligations as to payments in 
cash and in kind by virtue of 
the Treaty of Versailles is 





to be fixed at 30,000,000,000 gold marks 
($7,500,000,000), of which by a bond 


issue at normal rates on the erna- 
tional money market 20,000 (00,009 
gold marks are to be raised before Jyly 
1, 1927, 5,000,000,000 before July 1 
1929, and 5,000,000,000 before july 1 
1931. 

In case Entente Powers refuse to ac- 
cept 30,000,000,000 gold marks as the 
maximum Germany can pay, the Berlin 
government asks that the whole repara- 
tions question be left to an interna- 
tional commission, as suggested by Sec- 
retary Hughes. 

Germany will continue her passiy; 
resistance in the Ruhr basin until the 
French evacuate the areas “occupied in 
excess of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Versailles.” 

Germany is prepared to accept any 
agreement binding both Germany and 
France to submit all conflicts arising 
between them, which can not be regu- 
lated in the usual diplomatic way, to 
some kind of peaceful international 
procedure; that is, that juridical con- 
flicts should be submitted to an arbi- 
tration proceeding and all other con- 
flicts to a reconciliation process, after 
the example of the Bryan agreements 

PREVIOUS GERMAN OFFERS. 

Since 1919 German offers of indem- 
nity gradually have declined, just as 
have Allied demands. At the Versailles 
Conference Berlin offered a total of 
about $24,000,000,000. 

Less than two years later Germany 
offered $12,500,000,000. Then she pro- 
posed to accept any sum President 
Harding might fix. 

Last December her delegates went to 


Paris prepared to offer $7,500,000 000, 
but on more favorable terms than the 
latest proposal, which offers the same 


capital figure—New York World 
WHAT THE ALLIES HAVE DEMANDED 


In January, 1921, the Supreme ( oun- 
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he Allies placed the reparations 
m Germany at 226,000,000,000 
iarks ($56,000,000,000) payable 
' In May, 1921, the Su- 
pt Council reduced this demand to 
132 000,000,000 gold marks ($33,000,- 


00 0), 


years. 


OTHER REPARATIONS FACTS. 

. to January, 1923, France had 
spent 44,000,000,000 francs ($8,800,- 
000.000) toward the reconstruction of 
her war-devastated regions, where the 
total damage is estimated at 102,000,- 
000.000 franes ($20,400,000,000). 

Meantime estimates of what actually 
had been paid by Germany vary wide- 
ly. Only three weeks ago the German 
Government asserted the total in cash, 
ships, land, ete., was $20,000,000,000. 
The Reparations Commission has set 
the figures at only $1,274,938,222 as of 
\pril 30, 1922. Since then unestimated 
payments in kind have been made.— 
New York World. 

* * * 

An old physician was noted for his brusk 
manner and methods. A woman called him 
to treat her baby, who was slightly ailing. 

he doctor prescribed castor oil. “But, doc- 

protested the young mother, “castor oil 
is such an old-fashioned remedy.” 

Madam,” replied the doctor, “babies are 
old-fashioned things.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


on * ea 
The Battle of the Marne 


HE first Battle of the Marne— 

August and September, 1914— 

SH may be numbered among the 

Decisive Battles of the World. 

It was a military operation of greater 

magnitude than had ever before been 
experienced, 

In his Marne Miracle Colonel W. K. 
Naylor, U. 8. Army, gives a complete 
od unbiased history of the military 
operations of the opposing forces from 
te opening of the great campaign to 


-tions. 


include the retreat of the German 
Army and the beginning of the stabi- 
lized warfare which lasted until 1918. 

The account is devoid of propaganda. 
It clears up many points of controversy 
and brings to light many mooted ques- 
The excellent maps provided 
with the text enable you to follow every 
move of the troops engaged and to form 
a clear conception of just what took 
place. 

There is no American today who is so 
well qualified to write on this impor- 
tant subject as Colonel Naylor. He 
has studied this campaign in great de- 
tail. He has applied the unvarying 
principles of war and has drawn con- 
clusions that are clear cut and to the 
point. 

Here are some of the points that are 
discussed in the book and the answers 
supplied: 

1. Why do the French call the Bat- 
tle of the Marne a miracle? Why do 
the Germans refer to it as a tragedy? 

2. Was Germany, in all her boasted 
military efficiency, prepared for the 
World War? Wherein was 
prepared? 

3. What was the German plan of 
Campaign? Was it that proposed by 
Von Schlieffen? Was it Von Moltke’s? 
Was it a combination of the two? 

4. What were France’s plans for the 
war with Germany? Were they offen- 
sive or defensive at the outset? 

5. Did the stand made by the Bel- 
gians at Liége save France? 

6. Did Germany rush over defense- 
less Belgium in overwhelming num- 
bers? Who were the stronger, the 
Germans or the Allies at this time? 

7. What prevented the Battles of 
Mons and Charleroi from being com- 
plete German triumphs? 

8. Were the British wiped out at 
Le Cateau? Did they stop Von Kluck? 


she un- 
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9. Was Von Kluck responsible for 
the loss of the Battle of the Marne? 

10. Why did the Germans fall back? 
Who is responsible for the order to 
retreat? Was it Foch’s attack at Fere 
Champenoise? 

11. Who was von Hentsch? What 
part did he play in the orders for the 
German retreat? 

12. Why did Germany lose? 

May we not send you a copy of this 
valuable book for your military library? 


* o* ok 
Tips from Benning 


[EUTENANT John W. Elkins, 
Infantry, the genial Editor of 
Ui) the Infantry School News, is 
making the paper of real value to offi- 
cers. The conduct of a service depart- 
ment is one of the newest ventures of 
this enterprising young officer. In the 
July 6th edition of the News Lieutenant 
Elkins gives out two little tips that are 
of value to officers going to the school 
this year. They are: 

Item No. 1: The News is anxious to 
be of service to incoming officers. We 
probably will not have time to get 
everybody comfortably located in Co- 
lumbus but about the best thing we do 
is to hand out information. If there is 
any special information incoming offi- 
cers desire please don’t hesitate to call 
on the News. If we know the answer 
we will tell you promptly; if we don’t 
know it we will find it out. 

Item No. 2: When you sign a lease 
next September be sure that the fol- 
lowing clause is in it— 

“It is further agreed that if, during 
the term of this lease the tenant is re- 
quired, by competent military orders, 
said orders requiring obedience not 
later than May 26, 1924, to live on the 
Post at Fort Benning, Ga., or is offi- 
cially informed that quarters at Fort 





Benning, Ga., are available pr or ; 
said date for his occupancy, w! 
must occupy under penalty of |o- 
commutation of quarters or rent.| 4|- 
lowance, the tenant shall be 1 
from this obligation upon like 
and under the same conditions, 
vided in the last preceding 
graph.” 

Officers appreciate this kind of sery- 
ice and do not soon forget it. 


Cased 
hoties 
. pro- 


para- 


* * * 


General Pershing Points the Way 


In his address on the occasion of th 
graduation of the Army War Colleg 
class of 1923, General Pershing in- 
cluded some very pertinent remarks 
with respect to the point of view of th 
officers of the Regular Army in con- 
nection with the development of th. 
military policy of the Nation as pro- 
vided for in the National Defense Act 
The General said: 


I wish especially to emphasize th: 
necessity for broad vision in study or 
work concerned with the development 
of this military policy. Our view is no 
longer circumscribed by a Regular 
Army small and widely dispersed, but 
we must visualize great citizen forces 
brought into being through established 
basic units. The economic, politica 
and purely defensive factors are as yet 
but dimly realized. I often find my- 
self wondering today why we thought 
as we did yesterday, only to be sim- 
ilarly amazed tomorrow that we saw 
so few of the possibilities of today 
There are officers, fortunately in con- 
stantly diminishing numbers, who can- 
not turn their minds from concentra- 
tion on a diminutive Regular Army 
successfully and gallantly fighting the 
country’s battles, as in Cuba and the 
Philippines, or serving at isolated sta- 
tions along the Mexican Border. J ):0s" 
days have not entirely passed and 
probably never will pass, but they ar 
now of secondary importance in th 
general scheme of National Defen- 
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ral Pershing paid a high tribute 

ificers of our citizen forces and 
ed all officers to rise to a full ap- 
tion of their new responsibilities 
respect to them. He said: 


ile not professional soldiers, men 
National Guard and Reserves 
prompted to serve by a patriotic 
tion to the high conception of 
citizenship. Of all our citizens, they 
deserve praise for the energy that leads 
them to spend months and often years 
in readiness. These are the men you 
to counsel, instruct and guide. Your 

is of national obligation and your 
standards of efficiency are likely to be 
To insure the success of our 
military policy, the officers of the regu- 
lar establishment must rise to a full 
appreciation of their new responsibil- 
ities and must bring to the task en- 
thusiastiec effort and efficient leadership. 


theirs. 


* Sa * 
Lefax Distributors 


The Book Department of the In- 
secured the 
agency for the distribution of the fa- 
Lefax binders and 


fantry Association has 


mous loose-leaf 
fillers. 

The binders come in attractive imi- 
tation leather and canvas covers. They 
are most durable and will be found 
particularly suitable for officers of the 
Army. 


The following Binders are now avail- 
able for distribution: 


Imitation Leather 


The following fillers have been se- 
lected as suited to the needs of officers. 
They come in packages of 40 to 50 
sheets to a package, and sell for 25 
cents per package. 


194—-Addresses. 
83—Appointments. 
287—Auction Bridge. 
127—Automobile Expense Record. 
126—Automobile Tire Record. 
14—Ruled Expense Account. 
323——Personal Expense Record. 
29—Diary for full year. 
221—Receipt Forms. 

202—Stock and Bond Record. 


A complete catalog of all Lefax loose 
leaf binders and fillers will be furnished 
on request. 
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Editorial 


Everybody Join In 






T ERE seems, in some elements 
of our population, to be a grow- 
ing concern about the mental 
and political state of the American cit- 
izen. A German society is reported 
that is to explain the advantages of 
German culture, for substitution of 
some of our undesirable qualities. An 
Italian organization will explain Fas- 
cistism; an opposing organization will 
explain its defects; for our assimilation 
of foreign ingredients. The generous 
impulse to improve us is to be com- 
mended; in fact, the foreign elements 
have already made good contributions. 
However, doubt arises that the present 
impulse is due to ignorance of Ameri- 
can conditions and no liking for them; 
that the missionaries are, in effect, ex- 
iles from the European homeland, not 
yet assimilated here; and that they 
wish to reproduce here old world con- 
ditions which this country fought hard 
and successfully to get away from. We 
have kept open house, and some of the 
guests feel enough at home to start a 
fight in the parlor. Why leave our sal- 
vation to the foreigner? Perhaps we 
have been a little complacent in assum- 
ing that American advantages are self- 
evident, and have forgotten to remind 
ourselves of them and of our responsi- 
bilities to preserve them. Why not im- 
prove the American ourselves? 

A “Pledge not to aid War,” called by 
its opponents “The Slacker’s Vow,” is 
offered to women of this country by 
other women active in peace organiza- 
tions such as the Women’s Industrial 
League for Peace and Freedom. It 
runs like this: “In case our country is 
at war, I will not join nor work for the 
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Red Cross, nor make hospital su))plices 
I will not urge food conservation ; | w;\| 
not buy Liberty Bonds or any other 
similar war loans. I will not make my. 
nitions nor take a man’s place in order 
to enable him to go to war.” 

A serious attempt was made in this 
year’s session of the Wisconsin [«zis!s- 
ture to abolish the National (:uar/ 
The Polakowski bill to this effect in tl 
house, was passed by 65 to 14; th 
Hirsch bill in the Senate to the same 
effect was indefinitely postponed. The 
attempt was finally defeated. 

It is clear that the pacifists are or- 
ganized for a determined effort to re- 
peal the National Defense Act of Jun 
4, 1920, the defense plan under whi: 
the three components of the Army ar 
now developing; and they intend to 
have nothing in its place; no defens 
whatsoever. 

In advocating the abolition of war 
and national defense, the pacifists offer 
figures to support their argument. Fig- 
ures are secured by compilation, and 
the compiler is an advocate. Peopl 
tend to accept a sea of figures or 
chart as truth; it is well to remember 
that the same sources may be used b) 
many advocates to produce statistics 
that prove many different things 
Charts may be in fact only illustrations 
to adorn the text. A recent chart o! 
Federal expenditures oversteps _ the 
facts as to military expenditures, and 
states a comparison between them and 
the small sum spent on “research, edu- 
cation and development.” As a matter 
of fact, education is primarily a {\nc- 
tion not of the United States, but o/ th: 
states and municipalities. In 1919, 
there was expended in the United 
States for education, $1,157,000,00) or 
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the Federal expenditure on the 
and Navy that year; and 1919 
lmost a war year. 


® 


The Cost of Pacifism 


>ya JHE class of pacifists to whom 
T military training in every 
shape and form is anathema 
iid do well to study the returns of 
ialties, both of the side of the cen- 
powers and of the allies, which 
ve recently been published. The 
pacifist theory is that military training 
evitably develops militarism, that 
ilitarism leads to war and that war 
causes a terrible loss of human life. If 
the peace-loving nations refrain from 
military training, they contend, the 
probability of war is diminished and 
with it the consequent destruction of 
human life. 

The experience of the World War has 
proved, however, that it is not the na- 
tions possessing military training that 
are smitten, hip and thigh, when the 
pacific peoples, burning with righteous 
anger, end by taking the field against 
them. The justice of their cause and 
their generous indignation does not as- 
sure the latter victory, once military 
operations begin. The value of prelim- 
inary training is then seen, and the 
pacifists pay a terrible toll for their 
want of preparation. 

In the World War the central powers 
mobilized 22,850,000 men, who inflicted 
22,090,000 casualties on the entente 
powers—that is to say, practically each 
soldier of the central powers inflicted a 
casualty on the enemy. The allied and 
associated powers mobilized 42,180,444 
men. If these had been able to inflict 
the same ratio of losses as the armies of 
the central powers, the latter would 
have been completely wiped out, while 
the allied and associated powers would 


still have had 20,000,000 men on hand. 

But the latter were only able to in- 
flict 15,405,000 casualties. It is there- 
fore clear that for each 1,000 men mo- 
bilized the central powers inflicted 966 
casualties, while the allied and associ- 
ated powers were only able to inflict 
365. As there can be no question of the 
courage displayed on both sides, the 
superiority of the central powers can 
only be attributed to the better train- 
ing of their troops. In other words, the 
“killing machine” of Germany and Aus- 
tria was three times as efficient as that 
of their adversaries. 

No one, of course, pretends that in- 
tensive military training ought to be 
the supreme ambition of any nation. 
But as long as one people sets up, or is 
allowed to set up, a certain standard, 
the other nations, by refusing to take 
measures to meet it or prevent it, are 
only playing the game of the mili- 
tarists. What is exactly the justified 
standard of military preparedness, 
where legitimate national defense ends 
and where aggressive militarism begins, 
is, of course, hard to determine. Paci- 
fism pure and simple, coupled with an 
absolute refusal to submit to any form 
of military training, is, however, no 
solution. 


® 
Value of Preparedness Illustrated 


HE recent conciliatory reply of 
Soviet Russia, yielding to the 
me British ultimatum containing 
demands for compensation for the seiz- 
ure of British trawlers off the Mur- 
mansk coast, and for the execution of a 
British subject and the imprisonment 
of another, is an indisputable evidence 
of the value of preparedness. 
When Great Britain first made her 
demands on Russia for compensation, 
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and that her fishermen be not inter- 
fered with in the future beyond the 
three-mile limit, Trotzky fairly frothed 
at the mouth and threatened to sink 
the British Isles. 

In answer to this bombast two Brit- 
ish warships were sent at once to pro- 
tect British trawlers on the Murmansk 
coast, and Trotzky received another 
firm note from Lord Curzon at the 
same time to the effect that further 
outrages on British subjects must stop 
and that amends must be made. 

Then the furious Trotzky cooled off 
and awoke to the fact that it was im- 
possible to fight the British navy with 
his mouth. He withdrew the offensive 
notes which were sent to Great Britain, 
after she had protested to Russia 
against the execution of Catholic 
clergy, and Russia further agreed to 
pay all the compensation asked, and 
now agrees to conclude a convention 
with the British government granting 
the right of her citizens to fish outside 
the three-mile limit, pending the set- 
tlement of this claim at an interna- 
tional conference. 

It is obvious that if Great Britain 
had not a big navy ready to defend her 
rights and those of her subjects, Trot- 
zky, instead of eating crow, would have 
defied Great Britain, but realizing that 
Lord Curzon meant business, and that 
a great fleet from Britain would back 
up his demands, he wisely decided upon 
conciliatory methods. 

This event should prove a good 
moral to the people of the United 
States. 


® 


Radicalism on the Rampage 


HAT Farmer-Labor Red radical 
convention at Chicago this 
BES month was an ugly piece of 
business but it was not without its 







compensating advantages. It brought 
the “Reds” out into the open wher 
they can be counted and their aims 
brought to light. 

The extremist can always be relied 
upon to go to extremes and the captur 
of the Farmer-Labor party by the or. 
ganized minority of Communists ha: 
demonstrated to the more moderate ele- 
ments of the party that they cannot 
play with “Red” fire without getting 
burned. 

The outcome of this conventio; 
drives home to America the menac 
that lies in communism. It has shown 
that those who let radicalism into thy 
fold do so at the risk of admitting , 
wolf. 

The Farmer-Laborites invited th, 
communists to come in. They not only 
accepted but they came in and took 
control of the convention, formed a new 
party and wrote their name in its tit) 
in Red. It is to be hoped that th 
Farmer-Labor party has had its lesson 

That the operations of the Reds ar 
directed from Moscow, there can be no 
doubt. 

It was determined long ago in Mos- 
cow, and since then through the agents 
of Moscow in the United States that 
Communists should control and direct 
the resolutions of the convention of th 
Farmer-Labor Party in Chicago, and 
the presence in that convention of C. E 
Ruthenberg, secretary of the Executiv: 
Committee of the Workers’ Party, and 
of William Z. Foster, a co-defendant 
with Ruthenberg in the trials in which 
Ruthenberg was convicted of conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government of th 
United States, demonstrates how cap- 
ably the orders of Moscow are being 
obeyed—so says R. M. Whitney, direc- 
tor of the Washington Bureau of th 
American Defense Society. 

“It will be noted,” says Mr. Whitney. 
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the convention presents a clear 
thought between the radicals, 
-ould overthrow the Government 
United States by force and 
ce, and men like Perley Parker 
‘enson, who desire changes in gov- 
ent and administration along 
\merican lines and not in subversion 
of the fundamental tenets of the 
American people. 
fo go back to the origin of this 
Communistic attempt to bring under 
the sway of Moscow the workingmen 
and the farmers of the United States. 
Immediately before the convention as- 
sembled Gregory Zinovieff, chairman of 
the Exeeutive Committee of the Com- 
International and one of the 
most powerful of the Soviet leaders, 
sent his official congratulations to the 
Workers’ Party of America (of which 
the convicted Ruthenberg practically is 
the head) and set forth that he foresees 
in that organization, which is now at- 
tempting to dominate the Farmer- 
Labor Party, the hopes of “armed revo- 
lutionary class struggle” in the United 
States. The efforts of Ruthenberg and 
Foster to dictate the program of the 
Farmer-Labor convention in Chicago 
cannot be understood intelligently with- 
out some knowledge of the background. 
“Zinovieff does not refer to the armed 
revolution in his latest document,” Mr. 
Whitney points out, “but taken in con- 
nection with other official documents 
from the Communist International 
which are now of public record there 
can be no possible doubt that he is 
counting on the armed revolution in 
the United States as the next step. One 
careful American newspaper corre- 
spondent, George Seldes, recently wrote 
from Moscow: “The country they want 
most is America.’ It is evident from 
the presence of Ruthenberg and Foster, 
and others of their ilk, that the first 


munist 


step toward forming a nucleus of vio- 
lent revolution in this country is being 
taken, or will be taken if American 
patriots do not oppose, in the Farmer- 
Labor convention at Chicago. 

“The program of Moscow is 
direct and well-informed. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the Soviet leaders 
are unfamiliar with political conditions 
or possibilities in any civilized country, 
least of all the United States. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that we 
read the latest communication of Zin- 
ovieff addressed to the Workers’ Party 
and All Its Language Federations and 
learn that therein is marked out exactly 
the program which Ruthenberg and 
Foster have been trying to put through 
in the Farmer-Labor convention. This 
communication reads: 


very 


Dear Comrades:—It is with great 


pleasure that the Communist Interna- 
tional has learned of the progress that 
the Workers’ Party has made in the 


past few months. We are especially 
gratified at THE MILITANT SPIRIT 
that has manifested itself in the Party 
since the second convention in Decem- 
ber, 1922, the unity of spirit, the deter- 
mination to work and THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE PATH TO BE 
TRODDEN AND THE GENERAL 
TACTICS TO BE APPLIED, augur 
that, in the near future, the Workers’ 
Party will mature to one of the truly 
Communist mass parties of the world. 
With Communist Greetings, 
G. ZINOVIEFF. 

“It should be borne in mind, inci- 
dentally, that this is the same Zinovieff 
who hoped that the strikes of last sum- 
mer would develop into the ‘great gen- 
eral strike’ which is to be the start of 
the armed revolution in the United 
States when he sent the following mes- 
sage to the Communists in America: 


The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of America must direct 
its particular attention to the progress 
of the strike of the miners of America. 
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Agitators and propagandists must be 
sent to the Strike regions. 

It is necessary to strive to arouse the 
striking coal miners to the point of 
ARMED INSURRECTION. Let them 
BLOW UP AND FLOOD THE 
SHAFTS. Shower the strike regions 
with proclamations and appeals. THIS 
AROUSES THE REVOLUTIONARY 
SPIRIT OF THE WORKERS AND 
PREPARES THEM FOR THE COM- 
ING REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. 

“Tt is interesting to note that there is 
in the files of the Government a record 
of just what Zinovieff means by ‘the 
path to be trodden and the general tac- 
tics to be applied.’ It relates to Ameri- 
can politics, the echo of which has al- 
ready been heard on Capitol Hill. 


® 
The Bok Peace Prize 


iT WILL be most interesting to 

note the solutions to Mr. Bok’s 

problem of Universal peace for 
which he has offered the princely prize 
of $100,000. 

The mission of the United States in 
the matter will be variously interpreted 
and many impractical and visionary 
proposals offered. 

Already the pacifists have outlined a 
snap judgment solution which outlaws 
war and makes it a crime for a nation 
to engage or attempt to engage in a 
conflict with another nation. But they 
fail to state anything about the penalty 
for the violation of their far-reaching 
law and just who is going to enforce it. 

Sovereign states reserve the right to 
work out their own destiny and in the 
working out of their affairs will move 
along peacefully and serenely just so 
long as no other nation tramples upon 
its preserves. When another nation in- 
trudes or gets in the way the necessary 
measures are bound to follow. It has 
been so throughout all the ages. Mr. 
Bok cannot hope to wipe out the inbred 





tendencies of human nature }b~ th, 
scratch of a pen. 

Our solution to the problem th: Mr 
Bok presents would be summed 
two simple words— 

“Be prepared.” 


p in 


® 

The Alien Rush to America 
HE alien rush to Americ: this 
month has conclusively de mon- 
Ga strated the necessity for immi- 
gration restrictions as a defense «{ th: 
legitimate interests of the American 
people. 

Hardly had the calendar indicated 
the opening of a new fiscal year than a 
veritable fleet of transatlantic liners 
some of which had been “laying to” 
just outside, rushed up New York bay 
to unload their human cargoes of hope- 
ful immigrants. 

These ships are only the advanc 
guard of a mighty main body that is to 
come during the next twelve months 

Without the restrictions placed upon 
this traffic by the law it is not difficult 
to see the kind of a place America 
would be if the American people per- 
mitted their Country to becom 
haven of refuge and an asylum for th 
tens of millions in Europe and the Near 
East who desire to set foot on American 
soil, 





® 2 

The Army in Alaska 4 

N THE May number of the [v- 
FANTRY JOURNAL is an article by 

Gen. W. P. Richardson on “The 

rmy in Alaska,” which briefly, a|! too 
briefly, outlines the work the Army has 
done in this Territory since the United 
States took it over from Russia. W hile 
the article, as said, is brief and gives 
merely outlines, to those who have |ived 
long in Alaska, are acquainted wit!) th« 
unorganized conditions of a qui:rter 
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y and more ago, before there was 

| anywhere in the Territory ex- 

in the immediate vicinity of a 

-e or mining camp here and there, 

‘eans of quick communication at 

all. and lack of food or clothing depots 

execpt along the coast and a few on the 

Yukon River, and have witnessed the 

transition that has taken place, it tells 

a thrilling story of great works well 

done under conditions that try men’s 
mettle. 

No branch of Government service 
anywhere has done more for any sec- 
tion of our country, and done it with 
less fuss and feathers, with less adver- 
tising, with more unselfish devotion to 
duty or greater energy and efficiency 
than the United States Army has done 
for Alaska. In the years during and 
following the Klondike, Nome and 
other stampedes it gave the Territory 
assurance against disorder, fed and 
clothed the hungry and healed the 
maimed and sick. It explored the coun- 
try and blazed routes for travel. Later 
it built the telegraph lines over 1,400 
miles of wilderness trails which it made 
and laid the cable to the States. Then 
it constructed 1,000 miles of road and 
made over 3,000 miles of trails. When 
one who knows, considers the condi- 


tions under which this work was done, 
the privations, the fights with cold and 
heat and. mosquitoes, and often hunger, 
the obstacles presented by wilderness, 
mountain ranges, torrential streams, 
ice-jammed rivers, rapidly changing 
seasons and a thousand and one other 
all but unsurmountable difficulties, and 
when one considers the importance in 
the development of the Territory of the 
work performed, he cannot fail to pay 
devoted tribute to the army and take 
off his hat in respect for the individuals, 
officers and enlisted men, who did the 
work. 

There is one deficiency in the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL article of General 
Richardson that causes one to wish that 
some one else had written it, and that 
is its failure to portray adequately 
the part of this wonderful work that 
was performed by General Richardson, 
himself, during the score of years—the 
best years of his life—he gave with 
such zealous energy and painstaking 
devotion to Alaska. No one man has 
done more for this Territory than Gen- 
eral Richardson and no Army officer 
ever did more than he to exemplify the 
army spirit of singleness of purpose and 
adherence to duty.—Alaska Daily Em- 
pire. 
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The End of the Year 

HE close of the fiscal year 1923 

finds the National Guard with al- 
most the same strength it enrolled at 
the beginning of that period. The 
tabulation of the June 30th strength re- 
turns shows a force of 9,675 officers and 
150,923 enlisted men, an aggregate of 
160,598. On June 30, 1922, the enroll- 
ment was 8,744 officers and 150,914 en- 
listed—a total of 159,658. 

During 1922, the Guard gained 40 
per cent in strength, the year before it 
gained 100 per cent; in 1923 the gain 
in aggregate strength was negligible, 
900 officers were added, it is true, but 
the enlisted strength after rising to the 
maximum of 155,074 on October Ist of 
last year, fell back again to a point al- 
most identical with the figure enrolled 
on June 30, 1922. 

This force is much below what the 
Militia Bureau hoped to see organized 
by July 1, 1923. It is no secret that 
that office estimated for a force averag- 
ing 175,000 during the fiscal year 1923 
and closing with an aggregate strength 
of 191,000. 

Nowadays it is quite fashionable to 
be pessimistic hence the writer feels a 
bit out of style in predicting for the 
Guard a future of steady growth and 
development. However, this prediction 
is registered here with confidence. The 
failure of the National Guard to grow 
at the same rate prevailing during the 


years 1921 and 1922 is not a failure in 
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a sense discreditable to that Servic 
This showing does not indicate that thy 
Guard has reached the maximum six 
that can be maintained in time of 
peace, nor does it signify that the or- 
ganization today is weaker than tlh 
force existing a year ago. As a matter 
of fact the National Guard of today 
although enrolling practically the sanx 
strength, is a much stronger organiza- 
tion than that which began the year 

Badly located units, organized during 
the wave of enthusiasm of the preced- 
ing two years, have been disbanded 
communities that thought they could 
maintain several companies have dis- 
covered their mistake and have concen- 
trated their efforts on the maintenance 
of a smaller number of better organiza- 
tions; numbers of units having lost 
most of their men after the first three 
years of service were forced to reor- 
ganize from the ground up; men at first 
enthusiastic (and there are short dis- 
tance sprinters in the National Guard 
game as well as in all others) found 
their enthusiasm waning as soon as 
they discovered that National Guard 
service meant real work, and these have 
left the organization to make way {or 
more dependable material. 

In brief, the past year has been 4 
year of stabilization. After several 
years of rapid growth it is undoubtedly 
a good thing to have a period of read- 
justment, a time for taking stock 0! 
what has been done. Such a time 's 
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ial to any organization and cer- 
to one formed as the Guard is 
d through voluntary enlistments, 
whose success depends upon so 
unrelated factors. 
e years of 40 per cent gains in 
eth are definitely passed but a 
tinuation of steady growth is as- 
sured for the National Guard. This is 
said beeause the essential soundness of 
the principle underlying National 
Guard service has been approved and 
accepted, not only by Congress itself 
but the people of the United States, 
that body which stands above Con- 
gress 
Of course there may be some justifi- 
ible doubt as to whether the National 
Guard ean find as many as 436,000 
young men willing to assume the obli- 
of that service. There are 
many who believe that they can be 
Such a force was originally 
contemplated for the National Guard’s 
contribution to the six Field Armies 
provided for under the present plan for 
national defense. 
over 


gations 


found. 


Of this force, some- 
370,000 officers and men 
have been actually allotted in the form 
of definite organizations and were ac- 
cepted by the States throughout the 
country before the end of 1921. Here 
we may recall that in August, 1917, the 
Guard, after months of border duty 
and heavy prewar recruiting, brought 
into the federal service a force of 12,100 
officers and 367,223 enlisted, an aggre- 
gate of 379,323. 

The present National Guard project, 
therefore, provides for raising and 
maintaining in time of peace as large a 
foree as was assembled in 1917 by the 
National Guard for war duty. In the 
original law it was provided that this 
force be raised through five annual in- 
crements during the period 1920-1925. 
Due to various causes which have been 


thing 


widely discussed it soon developed that 
this contract could not be carried out 
by the date set. Additional armories 
had to be provided in those States 
where the available buildings were not 
sufficient to house the State’s quota; 
State legislatures, and behind them the 
taxpayers, had to be acquainted with 
the new and increased responsibilities 
devolving upon the National Guard 
and brought to realize the necessity for 
maintaining the organization—in brief, 
a new conception of the meaning and 
importance of National Guard service 
had to be established in the minds of 
the American people, and this required 
more time than originally allowed. 

Because of this a program was 
adopted in January, 1923, covering the 
development by 1926 of a force of at 
least 250,000 drawn from the original 
allotments. 

A glance at the strength chart at the 
end of this article will show that the 
National Guard of today is larger than 
it has except the 
months immediately preceding the 
draft of the National Guard for World 
War service. 


ever been during 


This fact in itself is most 
encouraging, and we may confidently 
expect to see the force continue to in- 
crease though much more slowly than 
heretofore. 

This confidence should not, however, 
blind us to the fact that the Guard 
organization is by no means perfect 
even though it is today better than it 
ever was. There is, 
difficulty introduced by the small com- 
pany strengths authorized for this serv- 
ice. 


for instance, the 


It seems fair enough to provide 
for the federal recognition of companies 
of 50 enlisted men but when these com- 
panies may be maintained at.65 less 10 
per cent, or 59 enlisted men, it is clear 
that in case of a sudden call into fed- 
eral service the Guard will be seriously 
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handicapped. If time for recruiting to 
peace strength and upward is not avail- 
able the companies will find themselves 
so small as to have their usefulness cur- 
tailed for an operation of any magni- 
tude or duration. If, on the other hand, 
recruiting can be resorted to we can de- 
pend upon the volunteers to flock to the 
colors, but the effect will be to dilute 
the force with raw, untrained material 
to the extent of at least one-third of its 
strength. 

Under either of the conditions cited 
above it is clear that the National 
Guard with its present low company 
strengths can not hope to take the field 
effectively in a major operation until a 
period variously estimated at from two 
to six months has been spent in mobili- 
zation centers. 

This difficulty, while a serious one, 
need not be regarded as too grave. If 
our plans call for national defense only 
it does not appear likely that an enemy 
could descend upon us so suddenly as 
to compel the use of entirely untrained 
men. A remedy for this situation sug- 
gests itself in having fewer and larger 
National Guard company organiza- 
tions. But this is not practicable for 
the greater part of the 2,500 company 
units are located at single company 
stations. Abolishing a company at one 
station will not make more men avail- 
able for duty at another. 

There is no denying that other ob- 
stacles, in addition to the one just dis- 
cussed, remain to be surmounted. The 
procurement of the officers needed to 
bring the Guard from a peace to a war 
footing is not such a serious matter, 
but it is worth some thought. The 18 
National Guard infantry divisions will 
require 6,732 additional officers to fill 
the vacancies created by expansion for 
war duty. Perhaps a total of 9,000 ad- 
ditional officers will be needed to meet 


all of the Guard’s requirements 
Infantry and 4 Cavalry division 
suming a simultaneous mobilizati 1 0; 
the entire force. These additiona! off. 
cers, be it noted, are almost en| irely 
confined to the company grades, ani 
there is an overwhelming weig!)t o{ 
opinion throughout National Guari cir- 
cles that this commissioned personne! 
can be drawn from the ranks outright 
or in a few cases, from the ex-Nationa! 
Guard officers who have had years oj 
training but who have had to drop out 
of active participation in National 
Guard duty because of business reasons 
With over 200,000 enlisted men from 
which to choose it seems reasonable to 
count on procuring the 6,700 additiona! 
officers needed for the 18 Nationa! 
Guard divisions. This force should also 
be able to furnish its own officer re- 
placements for a considerable time 
But a more serious obstacle remains 
to be overcome in the Guard’s futur 
development. Some of the farsighted 
National Guardsmen admit that the 
scramble for federal compensation is 
that Service’s worst handicap. Only a 
few of the old timers, the devotees o/ 
the military game, believe that a Na- 
tional Guard of the size required under 
the present scheme for national defense 
could be maintained without drawing 
upon federal funds to pay for the serv- 
ice rendered. Federal aid there must 
be, but there is danger in the tendency 
to demand increased compensation {rom 
the government without a correspond- 
ing increase in responsibility and serv- 
ice. If the time ever comes when th 


r 18 


as- 


National Guard loses its reputation for 
being an economical agency for impart- 
ing military training to the young men 
of this country, the organization wil! 
have lost one of its greatest assets. 

It is not at all likely that the Guard 
as constituted today will ever be 
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ed by the “bonus” spirit or any 

difficulty encountered in its path. 

‘), organization is, for the first time 

history, being developed as a uni- 

whole, a force capable of rapid 

lization into divisions that will be 

in a matter of weeks or possibly 

ths to take the field for duty. Nor 

that its only value. Even with the 

| company strengths now author- 

|, the people of the country just one 

ir ago were given a demonstration of 

hat the National Guard ean do in the 

of maintaining domestic order 
without bloodshed. 

It is evident that Americans gener- 
ally have indorsed the National Guard, 
Congress has indicated its willingness 
to provide for the organization, and if 
the State legislatures can be brought to 
do their part, the future success of this 
service is assured. 

The Dick Bill of January 21, 1903, 
provided for the first federal “recog- 
nition” of National Guard service. 
Since that time the aggregate strength 
enrolled by the Guard at the end of 
fiscal years indicated has been as fol- 
lows: 


1903—116,547 
1904—115,110 
1905—111,057 
1906—105,693 
1907—105,213 
1908—110,941 
1909—1 18,926 


1910—119,660 
1911—117,988 
1912—121,852 
1913—120,802 
1914—128,043 
1915—129,398 
1916—132,194 


Many National Guard units served 
Mexican Border duty during 1916 and 
the first quarter of 1917. During the 
first half of the latter year prospects 
for World War service brought about 
heavy enlistments in the National 
Guard as indieated by the following 
figures covering the enlisted strengths 
on the dates indicated: 


April 1, 1917— 
In federal service. . . 


76,713 enlisted 
In state service.... 


97 295 enlisted 


174,008 


June 1, 1917— 
In federal service. . 


. 93,006 enlisted 
In state service.... 


135,119 enlisted 
228,125 
July 1, 1917— 
In federal service... 111,962 enlisted 
191,619 enlisted 


303,581 


The draft of August 5, 1917, brought 
the following National Guard person- 
nel into the Federal service: 

ccs pwhkeeese: Sa 
Enlisted men........ 367 ,223 


Total 379 323 
Of the above figures for August 5, 
the following were drawn from the In- 
fantry arm, there being a heavy excess 
of Infantry in the National Guard at 
that time: 


Officers . . 
Enlisted men 


Total 


For those interested in the enrollment 
figures reached by the National Guard 
at various stages throughout the past 
fiscal year the following table is in- 
cluded: 

July 1, 1919—1,312 officers, 36,434 
enlisted. 

January 1, 1920—1,296 officers, 35,- 
434 enlisted. 

July 1, 1920—1,866 officers, 50,710 
enlisted. 

August 1, 1920—2,222 officers, 57,114 
enlisted. 

January 1, 1921—3,308 officers, 74,- 
884 enlisted. 

July 1, 1921—5,843 officers, 107,797 
enlisted. 

October 1, 1921—6,550 officers, 125,- 
671 enlisted. 
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January 1, 1922—6,924 officers, 131,- 
938 enlisted. 

July 1, 1922—8,744 officers, 150,914 
enlisted. 

October 1, 1922—8,933 officers, 155,- 
074 enlisted. 

December 1, 1922—9,022 officers, 
153,011 enlisted. 

January 1, 1923—9,066 officers, 152,- 
297 enlisted. 

March 1, 1923—9,188 officers, 151,- 
285 enlisted. 

April 1, 1923—9,219 officers, 150,067 
enlisted. 

May 1, 1923—9,232 officers, 149,238 
enlisted. 

June 1, 1923—9,238 officers, 148,570 
enlisted. 

July 1, 1923—9,675 officers, 150,923 
enlisted. 

® 
Getting New Enlistments 

“mre HE RED GUIDON,” the peppy 

periodical published by the 108th 
Field Artillery, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, has a word to say in its June 
number about the business of getting 
recruits. Instead of outlining a method 
of recruiting, this editorial discusses 
what the recruiter himself should be 
like. Herewith is a sample: 

“Men who do recruiting duty for 
your battery must and should have 
many qualifications and the most im- 
portant one is that they must be con- 
vinced of the advantages of serving in 
this regiment. Unless they thoroughly 
believe in your battery and in this regi- 
ment themselves there is little chance 
that they can convince others on this 
point. Their statements will sound 
hollow and carry no force; they will 
lack the intangible something that 
sparkles in the eyes of the man who is 
firm in his convictions.” 


® 
The Wisconsin Situation 
HE Wisconsin National Guard sit- 
uation continues to draw comment, 
and it is significant that not one com- 
ment in a hundred is complimentary to 
the State legislature, the lower House 


of which endeavored to abolish t! 
tional Guard promised by the St 
a contribution toward national cd: 
One of the recent comments en 
from The Guardsman (Ohio) rem 


“At any rate, the Wisconsin n 
is safe, and accordingly Wiscon 
safe. The close call, with the d 


sion it aroused, has probably resulted 
in new appreciation of the import anc: 
and value of the National Guard, in 


Wisconsin or anywhere else. Its 

ices as a state police, in preserving 
order and guaranteeing the enforcement 
of executive orders and court decisions. 
are generally recognized. And far from 
being militaristic, an effective stat 
militia, capable of supplementing th 
regular national forces in emergency, is 
a safeguard against militarism. It 
renders unnecessary a large standing 
army and helps to preserve the consti- 
tutional independence of the states 
against federal aggression.” 


Shortly after the action of the Wis- 
consin lower House was initiated, Gen- 
eral Rickards, Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau, in discussing this matter stated 
that he did not look upon this action as 
a calamity to the National Guard but 
that, on the contrary, he thought that 
some good might come of it. Accord- 
ing to General Rickards, no question 
has ever been brought up in connection 
with national defense which has created 
so much discussion as did this act o! 
the Wisconsin legislature. It has been 
noted that the editors of many strong 
journals throughout the country who 
heretofore have said little concerning 
national defense, have taken up this 
matter in no uncertain way and hav 
referred to Wisconsin in terms that no 
State should care to invite. General 
Rickards stated he did not believe t!iat 
those supporting the National Guard 
need fear anything like an epidemi 
from the Wisconsin action, and tin 
has proven him a good prophet. 
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)klahoma National Guard 
i; National Guard of Oklahoma 
\s proven its worth on several oc- 
the recent past. As a 
juence this organization is highly 
ded throughout the State and 
egislature is apparently willing to 
de liberally for it so long as the 
ent efficiency of the organization 
tinues. 

There seems to be no doubt that this 
efficiency will continue. Only the other 
day the papers carried the announce- 
ment that the Governor of Oklahoma 
to put down lawlessness in one of the 
outlying counties had decided to call 
out two companies of the 
Guard. 


is iM 


National 
This was done and the matter 
forthwith became a closed incident. 
But for the National Guard there 
might have been a serious outbreak 
accompanied by loss of life. 

In a memorandum issued from the 
office of the Adjutant General of Okla- 
homa appearing in the JourNAL’s last 
number, a fine statement of the funda- 
mental doctrine underlying National 
Guard service was made together with 
a plea for the sympathetic publicity 
needed by the organization if it is to 
grow and improve. A later mem- 
orandum from the same office published 
below is worthy of careful: reading and 
reflection: 

(HE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


So far as the future of the National 
Guard as a potential part of the mili- 
tary forces of the Government’ can be 
loreseen at this time, there is little 
reason to expect any vital or far-reach- 
ing changes in the terms of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 3d, 1916, 
is amended, under which our present 
Oklahoma National Guard has been 
organized and is being trained and dis- 
ciplined, 
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Certainly no other system yet sug- 
gested offers so large a degree of effi- 


cient military preparation at so small 
a cost or more nearly conforms to the 
ideals of a democracy for the security 


and preservation of a Republican form 
of Government. 

Our people have constantly refused 
since the foundation of the republic to 
countenance the idea of a large stand- 
ing army, and now, with the awful ob- 
ject lesson of the World War and its 
cost in blood and treasure before them, 
the nations of the world will vie with 
Americans in their hatred of the specter 
of militarism and will depend in the 
future upon some such system of pre- 
paredness as the National Guard pro- 
visions in the National Defense Act. 

The obvious purpose of our state law 
is to maintain a moderate force, thor- 
oughly efficient, upon which the state 
can rely should it unfortunately be 
necessary to call upon the military arm 
to assist the civil authorities in the 
preservation of the law and order within 
the boundaries of the State, and the 
purpose of the Federal Government in 
equipping this and furnishing 
funds for its training in the field is to 
obtain a well-organized and thoroughly 
efficient force if emergency should arise 
‘alling for the use of the state troops 
by the Federal Government. If this 
desideratum is to be attained, its re- 
quirements must be met by conforming 
to the laws and regulations, state and 
federal, and by making efficiency the 
sole test. 

The future of the Guard seems to de- 
pend upon two factors: One is the atti- 
tude of the people toward the Guard, 
and the other is the attitude of the War 
Department toward the Guard in su- 
pervising its affairs. If the people of 
this State and country can be educated 
to appreciate the importance of all 


force 
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young men receiving sufficient military 
training to fit them reasonably well for 
active service in case of war, the Guard 
can continue to maintain itself and 
continue to improve in efficiency each 
year. There is a growing tendency 
among people of this State to adopt this 
attitude. National Guard officers con- 
front problems which do not enter into 
the service in the regular establishment. 
Handling the financial affairs of the 
National Guard organizations is a 
problem of no small importance by 
itself, and when this is coupled with 
the difficulty of recruiting and keeping 
men in the organization, the burden 
imposed on the National Guard officer 
is one equal to any civilian task. 

That man should serve his country in 
time of war is noble, brave, and patri- 
otic, but that a man should properly 
prepare himself in time of peace to 
serve in war, is all of these things and 
more. It is noble with a nobility that 
is real, not ideal. It is brave with a 
bravery which assumes in time of un- 
emotional peace, many burdens, among 
them that of bearing the lack of ap- 
preciation of those who do not consider 
military preparation or training neces- 
sary. 


® 


Our National Guard 


NDER this heading the Indian- 

apolis Star calls attention to the 
fact that when an organization func- 
tions smoothly and without friction the 
public often fails to credit the directing 
influence which makes such efficiency 
possible. It is true, as the editorial 
continues, that only when attention is 
attracted by some unusual incident 
does the average citizen take notice of 
the work that is going on. The Indiana 
National Guard is cited as an example 
of an organization that has steadily 





improved and that under the new Na. 
tional Defense Act has expand: | into 
an efficient. branch of the militar 
establishment, with organization and 
equipment in conformity with the ‘ates 
regulations governing the Regula; 
Army. 


® 


A Word from California 

R. DAVID BARROWS, formerly 

President of the University of 
California, happens to be Colonel oj 
the 159th Infantry, California Nationa! 
Guard. No doubt Dr. Barrows, in com- 
mon with many other thoughtful and 
forward-looking citizens, has been dis- 
turbed by the tendency displayed by 
some of the high State officials in Cali- 
fornia to neglect sufficient provision 
for the National Guard quota accepted 
by the former administration as th 
State’s contribution toward national 
defense. 

Being a man of action, Colone! Bar- 
rows spoke his mind and the seed sown 
evidently fell on good ground. Th. 
San Francisco Examiner holds that th: 
criticism made by Colonel Barrows 
should not be passed over by citizens 
of the bay cities to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

There is no doubt that Colonel Bar- 
rows was correct in comparing unfavor- 
ably the attitude of California toward 
the National Guard with the spirit 
shown in the eastern States toward that 
service. It further seems that this in- 
difference is more pronounced in north- 
ern California than in the southern part 
of the State where some encouragement 
is given young men to enroll under the 
colors. 

The Examiner’s editorial continues: 

“Tt is a patriotic duty of young men 
to join the National Guard and when 
men have joined, it is a patriotic obli- 
gation on the part of their employers 
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nt them vacation time for the 
encampment, declared Barrows. 
ruth of those statements cannot 
oided. The National Guard is 
icleus of the American army in 
ime. Army officers are now de- 
g that there was an unnecessary 
ce of American troops in France 
ise American officers and soldiers 
iot been properly trained. In time 
.ce the National Guard affords the 
best possibility for military training 
open to men who are not in the regular 
army. The zeal of the American youth 
to fight for his country in time of war 
is unquestioned. The spirit with which 
employers made sacrifices in war time 
was admirable. But let citizens now 
realize there is an ever present patri- 
otic duty to serve their country, and 
that the National Guard affords a 
tangible opportunity for that service. 
Aside from the many advantages, phys- 
ical and educational, that come with en- 
listment, the National Guardsman is 
giving definite proof of his patriotism.” 
® 
Army Correspondence 
le time you have to write a 
military letter or prepare an in- 
dorsement on a letter you have to hunt 
all over the place to find the form to 
use. In most cases you fail to find it. 
The letter is laid aside and in the rush 
of business is overlooked. Result, an- 
other letter from the Adjutant and 
another answer to make. More cor- 
respondence—more paper-work. 

In order that officers and clerks in 
the National Guard may have the in- 
formation readily available with re- 
spect to the handling of official cor- 
respondence the Infantry Association 
has had prepared a handy little book- 
let of 52 pages based on Army Regu- 
lations 340-15 in which is contained 
everything that is needed on the sub- 
ject. 

The booklet is now ready for dis- 
tribution and the Book Department 
will be glad to forward a copy to your 


address on receipt of your order to do 
80. 

The price is only 50 cents per copy. 
The title of the booklet is Army Cor- 
respondence. 


® 


The Comptroller Again 


[% a decision dated June 12th, the 
Comptroller upsets the calculations 
of those who have accepted as settled 
the question as to what officers of the 
National Guard can qualify for the ad- 
ditional $240.00 annual compensation 
authorized by the law for organization 
commanders under certain conditions. 

Briefly, the effects of this decision 
(which by the way do not affect pay- 
ments for service rendered prior to 
June 30, 1923) are as follows: 


a. It endeavors to lay down a rigid 
definition as to what constitutes an or- 
ganization. This definition takes cog- 
nizance of the composition and duties 
of the unit rather than its size which 
under regulations valid to June 30, 
1923, was made the basis for the pay- 
ment of the $240.00 per year to or- 
ganization commanders. Detachments 
of whatever size or branch cannot 
henceforth be considered as “organiza- 
tions” for purposes of pay. 

The Comptroller reverses his 
previous decision under which staff offi- 
cers commanding headquarters units 
(such as the Adjutant of an infantry 
battalion) could receive the additional 
annual compensation mentioned. This 
latest decision specifically states that 
no staff officer even if placed in com- 
mand of a unit by the tables of or- 
ganization, can qualify for the addi- 
tional compensation or can receive 
more than the four-thirtieths per month 
of the monthly base pay of his grade. 


For those interested in the language 
of the decision referred to the following 
is quoted: 

“The first five of your questions re- 


late to the headquarters personnel for 
coast artillery for fixed defenses, spe- 
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cially authorized for the National 
Guard, consisting of three to five com- 
panies, the headquarters personnel con- 
sisting, respectively, of 3 officers and 20 
enlisted men, 4 officers and 26 enlisted 
men, and 6 officers and 36 enlisted men. 
The headquarters personnel is author- 
ized “for assignment to fixed defenses,” 
and it is not contemplated that nor- 
mally the individual companies under 
the supervision or command of the offi- 
cer in charge of the headquarters shall 
function in unison. The placing of 
separate companies of coast artillery 
under the administrative supervision of 
one officer does not create an organiza- 
tion. The ranking officer and the head- 
quarters may have administrative 
functions, but the administrative super- 
vision over three or more separate com- 
panies does not constitute the com- 
panies so supervised an organization. 
Accordingly, the officers of the head- 
quarters below the grade of major are 
entitled to armory drill pay, as officers 
not belonging to organizations, of not 
more than four-thirtieths of the month- 
ly base pay of their grade and officers 
above the grade of captain to not more 
than $500 per year, subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations of section 109 
of the National Defense Act. None is 
entitled to additional pay of $240.00 a 
year for being in command of an ‘or- 
ganization’ less than a brigade having 
administrative functions. 

“Your next question relates to bat- 
talion and brigade headquarters com- 
panies, commanded by a battalion or 
brigade staff officer or aid, and consist- 
ing of 1 officer, other than the staff 
officer commanding, specially author- 
ized for the National Guard, and 41 
and 45 enlisted men as provided in 
Tables of Organization, Nos. 27-P and 
22-P, respectively. The staff officer as 
such is entitled to pay as an officer not 
belonging to an organization: and is 
therefore not entitled to additional pay 
as for being in command of an organi- 
zation, not being a member thereof. 
As to the additional officer you state: 

“In each of these cases an addi- 
tional officer (lower in rank than the 
commanding officer) has been author- 


ized to be assigned to the heady) irters 
companies in order to meet the ned jn 
the National Guard service {vr two 
officers with each company so that th. 
unit might qualify to receive armory 
drill pay during the absence of one o| 
the officers on account of illness or fo, 
other cause. This additional officer per- 
forms merely company duties and does 
not command the organization or per- 
form administrative duties in connec. 
tion therewith.’ 

“Tt is assumed that the officers ar 
staff officers assigned to the staff of th. 
respective commanders for duty with 
the headquarters companies. If so, th 
officers are entitled to pay as officers 
not belonging to organizations. 

“A further question relates to , 
medical officer below the grade of major 
assigned to command the medica! de- 
tachment of a regiment consisting of 25 
enlisted men. The medical detachment 
of a regiment was not an organization 
for the purpose of determining the pay 
of commissioned officers prior to July 
1, 1922, under section 109 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. No material 
change has been made in its composi- 
tion, and nothing in section 14 of the 
act of June 10, 1922, requires a change 
in the armory drill pay of any of the 
medical officers of a combatant regi- 
ment. The medical officer whose duties 
include supervision of the enlisted per- 
sonne! of the medical detachment is en- 
titled to pay as an officer not belong- 
ing to an organization, and he is not 
entitled to the additional pay of 
$240.00 a year as an officer in con- 
mand of an organization less than a 
brigade having administrative func- 
tions.” 


A definite policy remains to be an- 
nounced by the Militia Bureau as to 
what effect, if any, the drill attendance 
and the enrolled strength of detach- 
ments and other units not rated as 
“organizations” will have on the armory 
drill and encampment pay of the offi- 
cers serving with such units. 
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ational Guard Magazines 
periodical population is boom- 
w. The business of bringing new 
nto the world was never so brisk. 
{ the latest arrivals are “Bulls- 
Ricochets — Misses” published 
ch the State Y. M. C. A. in behalf 
Arkansas National Guard, and 
Projectile fired “now and then” 
for the benefit of the 364th Company, 
i3th Coast Defense Command, New 
York National Guard. The editor of 
the latter publication is cited as “Mr. 
C. Z. Faets” but for some reason he 
has chosen to take as assistant “Mr. K. 
N. Ocker.” 
The JouRNAL wishes these business 
brothers the best of luck. 
® 


Colonel Turck Addresses His 
Regiment—1 54th Infantry 
OLONEL RAYMOND C. TURCK, 

C who commands the 154th Infantry, 
Florida National Guard, has addressed 
a communication to the Officers and 
soldiers of his regiment in which he sets 
forth his expectations which he calls a 
“plan of action” with respect- to the 
coming training period of the organiza- 
tion. 

The text of the letter is as follows: 

“Some of our units are in excellent 
condition, some’ good, some fairly good, 
and, I regret to say, a very few not so 
good. But I believe that all will show 
up in camp with nothing less than a 
good rating. 

“From now on every officer and man 
must ‘snap into it’; companies must be 
recruited up, if below strength; matters 
of equipment and uniform must be 
carefully gone into; get sufficient uni- 
form equipment on hand to take care 
of the reeruits who invariably join up 
just before camp. Lay on your vacci- 
nations and inoculations against small- 


pox and typhoid, so that there will be 
& minimum 
inoculations in camp. 

“This year for both officers and men 
a better regulation of uniform, both as 
to quality and use, must prevail, so that 
there will always be an available clean 
‘dress’ uniform for liberty and ‘law- 
ful occasions’ after the day’s work is 
over. 


loss of time from such 


“While the camp schedule has not as 
yet been published, I feel sure that 
there will be no opportunity for pre- 
liminary instruction in rifle firing or 
preliminary firing during the camp 
period. At this writing, it seems likely 
that the units will go directly into prac- 
tice and record fire. The hours on the 
range and in the pits will be limited to 
not over eight hours each firing day, 
and the total time devoted to firing will 
be much less than last year. So it be- 
hooves every unit to get in all of its 
preliminary instruction and firing be- 
fore coming to camp. 

“So far as drill is concerned—you are 
presumed to know your close order 
work, to get that in your armory 
period of training. We ought not to 
waste our short period of camp time in 
doing over and over close order work 
that can, and properly should, be done 
at the home stations. Now that the 
regiment has passed through its forma- 
tive organization, equipment, and pre- 
liminary training stages, we are ap- 
proaching the ultimate objective of all 
military training, the work of the 
soldier in the field, and his training for 
battle. In this, our third camp, we will 
go into extended order of the squad, 
section, platoon and company. 

“There will be a few battalion and 
perhaps one regimental field problem; 
not, perhaps, that we will gain any 
great amount of knowledge from one 
or two field exercises, but such prob- 
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lems should always show us—the unit 
commanders, from Regiment through to 
squad—how much we do not know and 
how much and what we have to study 
over and work out. In the coming two 
months, buck up on the close order and 
put a few extra hours in on IDR and 
‘Platoon Leadership’ in the extended 
order chapters. 

“T wish there were some way—with- 
out actual battle—to impress on all 
ranks something of the ‘Responsibility 
of the Individual,’ the responsibility of 
each individual soldier to his work, the 
importance of doing his job, whatever 
it may be, and of ‘doing it well,’ and 
of ‘doing it now,’ to the end that 
through the many small works done 
well, there will result an efficient whole. 
Especially must we impress the fact 
that it is only by efficiency on the part 
of every component that a completely 
efficient fighting unit is produced. 
Sometimes one small cog will wreck 
a great machine. In this fighting game 
one never knows when upon his par- 
ticular work may hinge the fate of a 
battalion or regiment. 

“The younger commanders of pla- 
toons, sections and squads, who have 
not had actual combat experience must 
be taught and made to realize the ‘Re- 
sponsibility of Leadership.’ This we 
must all constantly strive to develop 
from battalion down to squad. Par- 
ticularly do we need ‘Platoon Leader- 
ship,’ in fact as well as in name, and 
I trust the time is not far distant when 
our unit leadership will be so developed 
that every corporal in the regiment will 
take, and feel, and appreciate his re- 
sponsibility for the attendance, appear- 
ance, training, equipment, and welfare 
of his squad. It is believed that the 
field work of the coming camp will be 
a factor in the development of such 
leadership. There will be opportunity 


for every unit leader to exer: 
dependent command. 

“From now on—we all ‘smo. up’ 
and get busy—if, in the regime, we 
have any dead timber, any hal. 
hearted officers, or non-coms, any |ack- 
ing in pep or interest—I know wo have 
very few such—but if there ar any. 
now is the time to clean up al! , 
the line. 

“T am reminded of the time | was 
transferred from one Division tv ap- 
other as a Division Staff Officer, and 
of my first talk with the new Division 
Commander. After a little pleasant 
preliminary conversation, he said to 
me, in his usual short, snappy, machine- 
gun-like sentences, very kindly but 
right to the point, something about as 
follows: 

“*Your department is in bad shap 
Needs a hell of a lot of straightening 
out. I'll give you two months to do it 
I’m not going to interfere with you, 
nor bother with details. I’ll back you 
up and help you all I can. But it is 
your job. I’m holding you responsib\: 
for results. You come to me witli the 
reputation of a man who knows his 
business. I hope you do. Go to it. Ii 
you do your work, fine. That’s what 
you ought to do. If you don’t—you'll 
get th’ hell out.’ 

“That suited me—seemed to me 4 
fair proposition. As a matter of fact, it 
worked out so well and made sucli an 
impression on me that I have been 
rocking along with my own subordi- 
nates on that basis ever since and it’s 4 
good basis for commanders of al! units 
of whatever rank. Give a man his job 
Hold him responsible for it. Back him 
up. Give him a square deal. Don‘ in- 
terfere with his details. If he doc his 
work—give him credit for it. ‘! ine 


ilong 


That’s what he ought to do.’ |: he 
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do his work, then tell him ‘get 
out.’ 

154th Infantry is already mak- 

a good reputation. But it must 

best. We are going to be 

, as the best drilled, the best 

ed, the snappiest, the best shoot- 

the best saluting, and all around 

best double dashed outfit in the Na- 

| Guard. Everybody snap into it.” 

® 


lowa Guardsman 


ing 
be 

kno 
dre Ss 
ing 
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tion 


HE Iowa Guardsman is an attrac- 
T tive little sheet published monthly 
by the National Guard of Iowa at 
Corning. Captain W. D. Archer, 168th 
Infantry, is the Editor, and Captain 
Frank A. Keating, Infantry, is a regu- 
lar contributor to the editorial columns. 
The paper is full of items of interest to 
the National Guard of the State and 
serves the double purpose of keeping 
the men of the organization interested 
in their outfit and at the same time 
keep the people of the community in- 
terested in what the National Guard is 
doing. The Inrantry JOURNAL con- 
gratulates those responsible for the 
sheet and bespeaks for it the 
support and success that it so richly 
deserves. 


@® 


Regular Army Personnel on 
National Guard Duty 
[' SEEMS likely that there will be a 
perpetual shortage of Regular Army 
personnel competent and at the same 
time available for National Guard as- 
signment. This remark applies with 
even greater force to the sergeant in- 
structors than to the officers, although 
it has been difficult to secure enough 
competent men in either class. 
The following statement shows the 
situation graphically : 


On duty June 
30, 1922, or 


On duty June 
under orders. , 1923. 


30, 1923 
Regular Army 


Instructors ..... 
Regular Army Ser- 
geant Instructors 


350 421 
443 448 

A year ago the allotment of officers 
for National Guard instructorship duty 
was 699. Due to the reduction in the 
commissioned personnel of the Regular 
Army this was cut down the past year 
to 485 which is the absolute minimum 
needed to provide one instructor for 
each battalion of the National Guard 
force now in existence. Of the 421 offi- 
cers on National Guard duty, June 30, 
1923, there were 375 serving with Na- 
tional Guard regiments or battalions, 
20 in the Militia Bureau, 15 on duty 
with the various Corps Area staffs and 
11 employed as divisional instructors. 
For the complete 18 Infantry and 4 
Cavalry divisions a total of 732 officers 
of the R. A. are required. 

The present allotment of sergeant in- 
structors stands at 551, the bulk of this 
number being allotted to the sergeant’s 
grade and 81 being listed as corporals. 
Both because of the impossibility of 
living on a corporal’s pay in a civilian 
community and because of the inex- 
perienced type of man available, the 
Militia Bureau has never requisitioned 
any of these 81 corporals but has 
recommended to the War Department 
that they be added to the quota of 
sergeants. At the same time the Bu- 
reau recommended that the allotment 
of 551 be raised to 782 in order that 
the minimum allowance of noncommis- 
sioned officer personnel for instructor- 
ship duty might be maintained. This 
minimum allowance provides for 4 
sergeants to each infantry regiment, 3 
to other regiments of 3 battalions, 2 
sergeants to a 2-battalion organization 
and 1 to each separate battalion. 

The question of securing competent 
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Regular Army men for National Guard 
training duty is important enough to 
entitle it to the best thought of the 
War Department. Under the present 
arrangement the great difficulty about 
securing the right kind of sergeant in- 
structors lies in the fact that vacancies 
created in Regular Army companies by 
the transfer of such men to National 
Guard duty can not be filled. This im- 
poses a hardship upon the Regular 
Army organization, whatever benefit it 
may bring to the National Guard regi- 
ment concerned. There are many who 
believe that this defect in the present 
system is grave enough to warrant a 
change in the law whereby noncommis- 
sioned officers detailed from the Regu- 
lar Army with the National Guard will 
be counted as surplus in their grades. 


® 
Floyd Rifles 
HERE is at least one town in the 
United States that is bustin’ with 
pride over its National Guard organiza- 
tion if we may judge by the publicity 
that has recently been given in the 
Macon (Ga.) News to the organization 
locally known as the Floyd Rifles, offi- 
cially designated as Company C, 122d 
Infantry, Georgia National Guard. 
Space does not allow the Journa to 
be as generous as we would like in 
quoting from the history of this or- 
ganization but the Floyd Riflemen can 
rest assured that we are glad to see this 
evidence of their popularity. 
This company also maintains a live 
publication of its own. 
® 
Civic Bodies Support National 
Guard 
N MAKING a plea to employers of 
the members of the 160th Infantry to 
cooperate with the National Guard an- 
other item in arranging for their men 


to attend the summer training \mps 
the support of the civic bodies 0) Sout). 
ern California have been enliste.. pq 
they have responded heartily. |e. 
ter signed by the Presidents { t}, 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation, Better America Federation 
Retail Dry Goods Merchants’ A <socis. 
tion, Chamber of Commerce, }iealty 
Board, and Wholesale Dry Goouls As. 
sociation, all of Los Angeles, has bee, 
addressed to employers. This letter 
stresses the value of the Nation 
Guard units to the community in tim, 
of trouble or disaster; points out th 
fact that it is the only body of troop: 
in that part of the state that is actually 
ready for service at a moment's notic; 
and appeals to the employers of th 
members of the 160th Infantry to giv 
each of them a two-weeks’ vacation and 
a word of commendation for the good 
service they are performing for the City 
and Nation. This is one of the most 
effective measures that has come to our 
attention that has for its object the en- 
listment of support for a National 
Guard organziation. 


® 


Young Men from the National 


Guard 

N a thoughtful editorial the Hartford 

Courant remarks that the public is 
gradually becoming educated to thi 
purpose and value of the National 
Guard as an important, if not at present 
the most important, part of the de- 
fensive forces contemplated under our 
present national military policy. Point- 
ing out that the economy of Nationa 
Guard training as compared to that re- 
quired for a professional army «applies 
to man-power as well as moncy, the 
Courant urges eligible men to enroll in 
the Guard as early as possible in order 


to complete their enlistments efor 
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ecome involved in business which 
make it impossible for them to 
ie their military training. The 
nt adds: 


rtainly every man should be in- 
terested in this matter and if age or 
business keeps one out of the active 
eerv ce he ean do no less than lend 
mor.! support to those men who are 
shouldering the burden. This can be 
done in many ways, but most especially 
by employers encouraging their younger 
employees to enter the service and let- 
ting them know that it will not lessen 
their value in their usual lines of work 
and inducing others to do the same. 
The value of our present military sys- 
tem is apparent. It keeps a small but 
efficient standing army, polices our con- 
tinental territory and insular posses- 
sions and furnishes a capable corps of 
instructors for the other divisions of 
the service, @ fully manned and well 
officered National Guard which will re- 
turn to civil life annually hundreds of 
thousands of well-trained men who be- 
come a reserve, either organized or un- 
organized, but whose training and serv- 
ice is available to the nation should 
emergency require.” 


® 


Support the National Guard 
HE Los Angeles Times is a friend 
of the National Guard. This 

journal recognizes the necessity for a 
reasonable degree of military protec- 
tion for this country, particularly the 
exposed West Coast. It also recognizes 
that, as recently stated by the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, National Guard 
service has nothing whatever to do with 
the causes of war: 

In a recent statement, the Times’ 

editor remarks: 

_ “Preparedness does not consist only 
in making this country safe on sea and 
land from the attacks of foreign armies 
and navies. That, indeed, is essential 
and Congress appropriates vast sums 
of money every year for national de- 
lense. But there is another form of 


preparedness for which our citizens 
must make due provision, a form that 
comes closer to the homes of every one 
of us and touches more intimately our 
daily lives. Moreover, it deals with 
dangers not so remote as the fear of 
foreign invasion. What would we, the 
people of Southern California, do to 
take care of our citizens in case this 
section of the country was visited by 
some terrible natural disaster—plague, 
pestilence, earthquake, storm, flood or 
fire! Where would be our first line of 
defense against a serious outbreak?. . . 
In the face of a major catastrophe there 
is only one body of men capable of im- 
mediate and adequate action to secure 
law and order in Los Angeles and the 
surrounding territory—the One Hun- 
dred and Sixtieth Infantry, California 
National Guard. That historic regi- 
ment is ready to take the field, when 
called upon, within twenty-four hours. 
Its efficiency and its strength, however, 
depend on the moral and physical sup- 
port it receives from the people of the 
Southwest. We may need its services 
in some emergency when our lives, our 
safety, our property depend on prompt 
and organized action such as only the 
National Guard can supply. . . . They 
are training themselves to protect our 
people, their homes and their families. 
Some day we may need them—as San 
Francisco arid Galveston and Cripple 
Creek and Johnstown needed them and 
did not find them wanting in their 
hours of extremity.” 


® 


North Carolina Generosity 

HENEVER a State legislature 

indicates its appreciation of the 
National Guard by any action however 
unimportant, the matter reverberates 
throughout National Guard circles. We 
all love to be told how good we are and 
the National Guard is surely no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

The North Carolina legislature re- 
cently made a very liberal provision for 
their National Guard organization and 
this action has inspired a number of 
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appreciations of which the following is 
a sample. This paper was written by 
Major Gordon Smith and appeared in a 
recent issue of the United States Re- 
cruiting News: 

“The North Carolina Guard was 
called out to aid civil authorities sev- 
eral times prior to January 1, 1921, and 
the eyes of the State were upon these 
men and notice taken of the creditable 
manner in which they performed their 
duty. About this time there was an 
awakening of interest in the National 
Guard and a finer support has never 
been given the Guard of any State than 
that which was given from January, 
1921, up to the present time. On April 
1, 1923, the total strength of officers 
and men had reached 2,520 and the 
total War Department allotment will 
be complete within the next few months. 
Units are located in about thirty-two 
of the one hundred counties and in al- 
most every instance towns and counties 
contribute financially as well as 
morally to the support of their units 
with a view mainly to making the serv- 
ice attractive to the members. One 
city in the State appropriates $2,500 
annually to the local company and the 
average amount for the entire State per 
unit is close to $1,000, exclusive of the 
amounts contributed by honorary mem- 
bers, who are, under State laws, exempt 
from jury duty. 

“The year 1922 was the most active 
that the National Guard of the State 
has ever had in peace times, and dur- 
ing this year twenty-four units were 
called into State service on various 
kinds of duty. No member of the 
Guard registered*a complaint for being 
called away from his civil occupation; 
in fact, they seemed eager for the serv- 
ice, nor was there a single case of where 
a member lost his position on account 
of serving the State. The Guard has 





more than justified itself from 4 Stat, 
standpoint and the Legislature whic 
adjourned about the first of Marc 
showed the appreciation of the Stat, 
by making an additional appropriation 
which almost doubled the amount ths 
had been allowed heretofore. The pur. 
pose of the additional appropriation js 
to pay to unit commanders $200 ap. 
nually, lieutenants belonging to or. 
ganizations $100 annually, supply ser- 
geants $100 per annum and to pay 
armory drill to enlisted men at the rat; 
of fifty cents per drill, in addition ¢ 
their federal pay, for not to exceed 
sixty drills per year. The appropria- 
tion for the National Guard passed tly 
General Assembly without a dissenting 
vote and the best part of it is that tly 
methbers of the Assembly had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Nationa! Guard 
and an understanding of its importane 
as a State and Federal force. North 
Carolina is far removed from much in- 
dustrial trouble but during a hearing in 
connection with securing additions 
financial support before a Budget Com- 
mission the Chairman remarked to tli 
other members that ‘during 1922 ther 
were many nights that I would not hav 
slept had it not been for the fact that 
we had such a splendid Nationa 
Guard.’ 

“The Guard of the State has a most 
honorable history and its record in 
former years will be equaled if the oc- 
casion comes for the use of the armed 
forces of the Nation. In 1917 approx- 
mately 7,500 officers and men wer 
drafted into federal service from thi 
North Carolina National Guard and, 
a part of the 30th Division, made 4 
most creditable showing overseas. Mos' 
of the units that served in the World 
War are being perpetuated in presen 
National Guard organizations and they 
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suring up in every way. The 
State is lined up behind the Na- 
Guard and with more adequate 
oriations and the best sort of 
support throughout the State it 
going strong. The change that 


has taken place in three years is re- 
markable and indicates that the entire 
National Guard of the United States is 
in better condition, better understood 
and more appreciated than ever be- 
fore.” 


D 
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Winning Applause 

The war is over, there will not be an- 
other within our lifetime, why bother 
about this soldier business? That is 
a very common statement one hears 
wherever one goes. 

At a moving picture theater some 
very interesting pictures were shown. 
One showed the President of the United 
States engaged in some functions, an- 
other showed a battalion of Blue Jack- 
ets, both were regarded with silence. 
Then came a picture of a dirty indi- 
vidual representing the Red idea re- 
viewing the Red Army. Trotzky, the 
incarnate spirit of destruction, degen- 
eration, and devil worship, was received 
with considerable applause from all 
parts of the theatre. 

In order to make sure that this was 
not an unusual occurrence which could 
be disregarded, other visits were made 
and the same thing occurred. This is 
a good reason why we should have an 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and an Army 
and efficient police force. 

The institutions of this country and 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America exist by the will of the ma- 
jority of the citizens of these United 
States, we are going to see that they 
continue to exist and for that purpose 
we need every decent freeman in these 
States to insure that not a chance exist 
for any unwashed degenerate minority 
to even threaten our peace. There is 
one underlying principle that must 
always be borne in mind, respect for 
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the law. The army and navy 
forces which make our nationa! exis- 
tence possible. They are sworn to sup- 
port and defend the Constitutio: 


1, take 
this potential force away and nothing 
remains. Who would respect a Court 
without a sheriff or police to enfore 


its orders? How could a Court hale an 
offender before it without force? How 
could that Court enforce a penalty | 
decree without force? How can a gov- : 
ernment exist without the force 
maintain itself and to defend itsel! 
from the attacks of those that would 
overthrow it? Regard the assaults « 
the radicals and enemies of the gov- 
ernment and our established order 
against the Army and Navy. Why ar 
they made? Read current 
watch the propaganda of the enemies 
of law and order and you will quick!) 
see. The same brains are working her 
that successfully destroyed the soul o/ 
Russia, that it was a small unborn sou! 
does not matter, it was all the soul 
Russia had, and it was growing. Thi 
same crew who betrayed the Russian 
people after they had shaken off th 
Czarist yoke and bound them with the 
iron chain of the Red Army and the 
Cheka are working to extend their 
reign everywhere else. They cannot do 
it here, but they will try and are trying 
“Why is a Reserve?” The leserv 
means that up to date nearly 100,000 
officers of war experience have «!ready 
taken the oath to the flag an: 
ready to see that no changes ar made t 


events 


stand t 
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Government except by the will 
people and in the manner pre- 

by law. 
changes are desired is not our 
;, we are of ali shades of politics, 
,, and beliefs, some of us believe 
lism of various shades, some in 
lism, some in one church, some 
ther, some in none at all, but we 
determined on one thing, that 
| support the Constitution and 
the President against the Devil 
elf. The force we represent is one 
f the reasons that our Government 

will stand. 
® 


November 11th Approaches 
lith is gradually ap- 
proaching. On that date the opportu- 
nity to officers who saw service in the 
World War to secure commissions in 
the Organized Reserve, will expire and 
thereafter all new officers will have to 
come in in the grade of 2d lieutenant 
at the bottom of the list. Every effort 
is being made by officers of the Army 
on duty with the Civilian Components 
of the Army of the United States to 
make eligibles acquainted with the 
facts noted above. Those officers of 
the Reserve Corps who know of World 
War Officers who have not yet come 
into the fold will confer a favor upon 
the officer himself and do a good turn 
for the Reserve Organization to tell 
them about the opportunity that will 
soon pass and urge them to make ap- 
plication for appointment in the Re- 
serve Corps. Many who are now hold- 
ing off will in after years regret the 
fact that they did not come in. 


® 


Quick Helps for Busy Men 

A tew “Talking Points” as sugges- 
tions to those who may be called upon 
to talk on National Defense: 

1. “To provide for the common de- 


November 


fense” was one of the basic purposes in 
the forming of this government under 
which we live. See the Preamble to the 
Constitution. It is the most impera- 


tive in its demands of any of the six 
(6) basic purposes enumerated, for the 
reason that we cannot control the mo- 
tives or ambitions of foreign powers. 


2. The National Defense Act of 1920 
is the first definite plan for the defense 
of this Country and Nation that has 
ever been drawn and given legal sanc- 
tion. It will obviate a recurrence of 
the delays, confusion, and unnecessary 
expense incurred in 1917, should any 
future emergency force us into war. 

3. The following are a few of the 
excellent features of the Plan for 
Defense, as carried in the National 
Defense Act of 1920: 

A. It employs all the essential re- 
sources of the Nation for its 
defense rather than only a part. 

. It is the cheapest in cost of any 
plan ever considered that will 
adequately secure our defense. 

. It permits our maintaining a 
small Regular Army of only 150,- 
000 men in time of peace, while 
still insuring efficiency of the 
National Defense. The Regular 
Army garrisons the over-seas 
possessions, guards the coast 
where necessary, and furnishes 
the overhead for all training of 
the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. 

. It insures to the Nation the abil- 
ity to promptly mobilize Finance, 
Industry, and Manpower—the 
three essential elements of de- 
fense. 

. It utilizes the National Guard as 
a part of the first line of defense, 
thus making full use of all pre- 
existing military organization 
and training. 
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F. The Organized Reserves, provided 
as one component of the Army of 
the United States, serves as an 
immense reservoir into which, in 
the event of war, our manpower 
can be quickly poured, organ- 
ized, and trained for its various 
tasks as a second line of defense. 
This is a very great advantage 
over our position in 1917. 

G. The Officers Reserve Corps, com- 
posed as it is of Citizen-Soldiers, 
forms an essential link between 
the Civil and the purely Military 
which will go far toward remov- 
ing distrust, imparting confi- 
dence, and the assuring of wide 
dissemination of the ideals of 
Americanism and of the needs of 
National Defense to the Youth 
of the country and to all unin- 
formed elements of our popula- 
tion. 

® 


New Reserve Officers 
The 79th Division, Organized Re- 


serves, will get 70 new officers from this 
year’s classes at institutions where R. 
O.T.C. units are maintained. The line 


up is as follows: 





Penn State........... 20—2d Lt. Inf. 
Virginia Mil. Institute 1—2d Lt. Inf. 
Lehigh University..... 7—2d Lt. Inf. 
Lafayette College...... 3—2d Lt. Inf. 
Gettysburg College...14—-2d Lt. Inf. 
Jefferson Med. Col..... 6—I1st Lt. Inf. 


Uni. of Pennsylvania 2—Ist Lt. Dent. 


7—2d Lt. Inf. 
Drexel Institute....... 7—2d Lt. Inf. 
Penna. Mil. College. ...2—2d Lt. Inf. 
Georgetown University 1—2d Lt. Inf. 


70 


One of the measures of the success of 
an R.O.T.C. Unit is the number of men 
that it produces each year for the Offi- 


cers Reserve Corps. 


This is the first year that ROTC 
Unit classes have graduated siic¢ ¢}, 
reorganization of the system in 1919 
and it is expected that next year yw; 
see a greatly increased number of See. 
ond Lieutenants coming into th, 
Reserve Corps from Colleges 


® 


New Jersey Reserve Officers for 
Preparedness 

Following is the statement o/ prin- 
ciples of the New Jersey Associat 
Reserve Officers Association of 
United States, recently 
Trenton. 

“We, the members of the New Jerse 
Association, Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, in Conventio 
assembled at Trenton, this 19th day 
May, 1923, desiring to make clear t 
our fellow-citizens our views on t 
subject of National defense and mili- 
tary preparedness, do make the follow- 
ing statement: 

“This Association is composed of Re- 


adopt ( 


serve Officers of the Army of the Uniti 

States. Nearly all of its members wer 
in the army during the World War, and 
are therefore fully cognizant of the hor- 
rors attendant upon war. 

“As an Association we are entire! 
opposed to war except for National de- 
fense or in defense of the weak and th 
oppressed, under which circumstances 
to fight becomes a sacred obligation 

“We believe that one of the bes 
means of avoiding war is to be pre 
pared for war; that the bully among 
the nations is usually too cowardly 
attack the well-armed and the wel 
prepared. 

“Believing these things we belie: 
our duty to support and assist our Gov- 
ernment in the development ani execl- 
tion of a military policy for the Unite 
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vhich shall provide: adequate and its people may continue to enjoy 


defense. the blessings of liberty and prosperity 
believe that the National De- and may be prepared to repel all ag- 
ct as passed by Congress and_ gression and to champion the down- 
n of National defense worked trodden and the oppressed throughout 
reunder by the War Department, the world. ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

est system of National defense IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY.” 
vised for this Country. In order 
. carry out this system and make it 
fective it is necessary for Congress to 
propriate sufficient funds. This Con- 
gress has failed to do. Congress in its 


I 


f 


Army Correspondence 

It has been estimated that much of 
the delay in Army Correspondence is 
due to the fact that an officer does not 
have readily at hand the forms for let- 
ters, indorsements, references, and the 
general rules for the handling of the 
matter. He lays the communication 


wisdom has seen fit to increase appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors at the 
exp nse of appropriations for National 
defense. We believe that this is wrong; 
that it savors strongly of petty politics, 


| 
. e , a ) ASS ) t . . . 
ind is unworthy of the Congress of &@ acide until he can get something to 


show him the forms. In the rush of 
business cares he overlooks it and 
Headquarters sits waiting for his reply. 

In order that officers of the Reserve 
Corps may have all the material they 
require available at all times the In- 
fantry Association has had a 52 page 


great nation. 

“We note with alarm that certain 
persons and organizations have been 
spreading within our Country propa- 
ganda of a particularly pernicious kind, 
aimed to induce American men and 
women to oppose military training and 
to refuse to fight or to take an active 
part in defense of their Country in time 
of war. To such persons and organi- 
zations we say that unless they are pre- 
pared to defend this Country of ours in mA 
time of danger, they do not deserve to °rms for official letters and indorse- 
enjoy the privileges and blessings of ments, ete., together with a compre- 
citize nship. We warn all such persons hensive index which enables you to find 
and organizations to desist from their What you want without loss of time. 
treasonable practices and we call upon This booklet is now available for dis- 
all patriotie and civic societies within tribution. The price is only 50 cents 
the State of New Jersey to join with per copy. The Book Department will 
us in combating all extreme pacifistic forward a copy to your address im- 
and non-resistant propaganda, and to mediately upon receipt of your order 
replace such propaganda by a propa-_ to do so. 
ganda based on truth and reason, to The title of the book is “Army Cor- 
the end that this great Country of ours respondence.” 


booklet prepared which contains every- 
thing that is needed by an officer. The 
text is based on Army Regulations No. 
340-15 and includes all the instructions, 
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Verdun 


Col. James B. Gowen, Infantry 
(Concluded ) 


EVENTS 

First Phase.—The first week in Jan- 
uary, 1916, the entire line was felt out 
from the sea to the Alps. The Allied 
High Command was uncertain how to 
regard these adventures—whether as 
feints or an honest feeling of their 
front to find a weak point. The fact 
that air bombing of lines of communi- 
cation seemed to be concentrated on the 
district between Chalons and Verdun 
gave a clue to German plans. 

French G. H. Q. was not unaware 
of what was impending but there was 
some division in their councils between 
Intelligence and Operations sections. 
Operations thought Champagne and 
Artois as likely areas and believed that 
reserves must be kept mobile, since en- 
emy concentrations might be used 
equally well for an attack in Eastern 
Champagne, in the Argonne and north 
of Nancy. 

A desultory bombardment began on 
February 16. It was nothing unusual, 
but German guns were busy on a long 
front from Montfaucon on the rignt 
to Fromezy on the left (about 21 
miles), Verdun itself being bombarded 
by heavy pieces. 

Signs pointed to some mighty effort, 
but the French waited for final proof 
that Verdun was the enemy’s objective. 
This came at 7.15 A. M., February 21. 
For 124% hours guns of all calibers 
poured 100,000 shells per hour on a 
front of 6 miles. At 5.15 P. M. that 
day German infantry moved forward, 
expecting to be in Verdun in 4 days. 
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The attack was made by four cory, 
of two divisions each. From the Meys 
east, they were VII Reserve Corp; 
XVIII Corps, III Corps, XV Corp; 
The VII Reserve Corps was deployed 
with its two divisions, one behind thy 
other. The three other corps had their 
two divisions abreast, each divisio; 
with two regiments in the first line a 
one in reserve. 

The French first line disappeared 
and German infantry easily took pos 
session. Firing trenches and most 
the first support lines were carried in 
the center, in the wood of Haumont 
and the wood of Caures. Flanks 
French center at Brabant and Herly 
bois were still intact. 

On February 22 a fresh bombard 
ment began. On the morning of th 
23d the line was almost straight fron 
Samogneux to just north of Beaumont 
thence to the south end of Herbebois 

On February 23 came an _ intens 
bombardment of the new lines, 
French being practically in open war 


fare and using shell holes for defens 
The French line at night was Samog 
neux—Hill 344 — Beaumont — (rnes 
Lines in the Woevre were menaved s 


they were drawn in on an average 0! 
four miles, to the foot of the hills 
Samogneux was evacuated except for 
a small rear guard and by evening o! 
the 24th the Fusses, La Chaume WV 004s, 
Ornes and the crest of Hill 341 wer 
gone. At dark the German cen're at 
tacked between point 347 on Vacherau 
ville—Ornes road and Louvemon' 
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‘ight French troops, which had 
n action four days, made a stand 
permitted the High Command 
ry out successfully the last stage 
retreat. 
new position ran from the 
at Vacherauville along the Céte 
jivre just south of the village of 
emont and the farm uf Les Cham- 
es and then south by the woods 
‘ la Vauche and Hardaumont to the 
ize of the hills at the gorge of Vaux. 
t represented roughly the highest 
ind of the plateau and the last 
ch defensive position covering 
Ground held on the morn- 
ing of the 25th was for the most part 
a little in advanee of the actual keys. 
These were the Céte du Poivre and the 
Douaumont plateau. If these were to 
go the defenses of Verdun must crum- 
ble 
On February 25 the French forces 
were increased by two divisions, the 
first arrivals from the reserve. Condi- 
tions were better, as they were to oc- 
cupy a prepared position. The attack 
started at daylight. It was limited to 
about 444 miles, from Céte du Poivre 
to the spur of Hardaumont, and was 
directed against the two main features, 
Poivre and Douaumont. Repeated 
assaults failed, though Louvemont vil- 
lage was occupied about 3 P. M. and 
the 24th Bradenburg Infantry cap- 
tured Fort Douaumont. German ar- 
tillery had to be brought forward, but 
was not effective at this stage. Talou 
ridge was abandoned by the French. 
General Castelnau arrived at 7 A. M., 
February 25, and decided that the 
right bank of the Meuse should be-held. 
General Petain was put in charge of 
the section. He arrived on Febru- 
ary 26. 


rdun. 


On February 27 there was a counter- 
attack by two divisions of the 20th 
Corps under Balfourier. It pushed the 
Brandenburgers back to the rim of 
Douaumont plateau, except those in 
the ruins of the fort. German guns 
were now firing from positions which 
they had not registered. The French 
had fresh troops and could reply. 
This marks the end of the first and 
most critical stage of this attack. 

Second Phase.—On February 27 and 
28 the combat continued, but the at- 
tack on Poivre ridge came to a stand- 
still on account of French guns west 
of the Meuse near Charny. 

On the 27th and 28th, the Germans 
attacked toward Eix, but the French 
held Hill 255 against all attacks. On 
the 28th the Germans attacked Mann- 
heules and gained half the village. An 
advance by the Fresnes-Verdun road 
would bring them in in rear of the 
main defences. 

At the end of February the German 
High Command revised its plan. The 
new plan was to strike at the wings 
Vaux, on right of the salient and to 
the west of the Meuse—thus avoiding 
the handicap to a central advance duc 
to French guns on the ‘eft bank of the 
Meuse. 
or so the attack would threaten the 
main rail and road communications of 
Verdun. The new plan involved ad- 
justment of command as noted under 


If pushed on the west a mile 


German forces. Petain quadrupled 
the number of his field guns, doubled 
heavy pieces and constructed four suc- 
cessive positions of defense. 

On March 2 the German artillery 
was active against the French front 
between the Argonne and the Meuse 
principally on Mort Homme, 


Ridge and the trenches north of these. 


Goose 
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The bombardment lasted four days, 
combined with a strong attack on 
Douaumont to prevent reenforcement 
of the Malancourt-Forges line. 

On March 6, at dawn, two divisions 
attacked Forges glen. The French fell 
back behind the crest of Goose Ridge. 
March 7 and 8, Goose Ridge was at- 
tacked, supported by successful at- 
tacks at Fresnes and the redoubt in 
Hardaumont wood, but with very small 
gains on Goose Ridge. 

On the night of the 8th, and on the 
9th, effort swung to Vaux. This con- 
tinued on the 10th and 11th with re- 
enforcements, but gained only the 
church and the east end of the village 
of Vaux. Unsuccessful attacks were 
also made on the Woevre side of the 
plateau. <A successful attack against 
Vaux would have turned Douaumont 
position. 

From March 9 to 14 attacks con- 
tinued west of the river between Beth- 
incourt and the Goose’s Crest. On the 
14th an attack against Mort Homme 
from the east (Crows Wood) with one 
division and two brigades took Hill 265 
but not Mort Homme. On the 16th a 
similar attack here was caught in flank 
by French guns and broken up. On 
the night of the 16th a new attack 
at Vaux failed. This closes the second 
stage. 

Third Phase.—The attack now swung 
further to the west and on March 17 
guns opened between Avocourt and 
Bethinecourt for a new attempt, which 
continued until the 20th. In the after- 
noon of the 20th a Bavarian division 
attacked the Avocourt-Malancourt line 
endeavoring to take Mort Homme from 
the west and fought its way through 
Avocourt Wood. 


March 25 to 27, there was int: rmj; 
tent artillery fire. 

March 28, an attack at Malancour: 
gained some more ground. 

March 29, a French counter-attack 
regained a redoubt in Avocourt Wood 

March 31, the Germans won the 
southwest corner of Malancourt village 
and the French withdrew to the lower 
slopes of Hill 304, west of Mor 
Homme. 

March 31, a new attack on Vaux. 

April 2, an attack by one division 
on a front of little over one mile broke 
the French center, taking most of Cail 
lete wood and endangering French 
lines behind Douaumont village and 
old Fort Vaux. 

General Nivelle had now arrived 
with the 3d Corps, in which General 
Mangin commanded a division. Man 
gin counter-attacked on April 3, and 
in one of the severest fights of the bat 
tle recovered nearly all the losses oi 
the 2d. 

April 3, 6 and 7, German attack: 
were made west of the river and on 
the 7th the French abandoned Bethin 
court. Since March 17, when the at 
tack from the west on Mort Homm 
began, the Germans had won on ; 
front of six miles an average less than 
one mile of depth. 

April 9, there was an attack on Mort 
Homme, with two divisions from the 
west via Hill 304, two from the east 
via Crows Wood supported by attacks 
at Avocourt, Cumieres and on Cote du 
Poivre, with a general assault on the 
whole front west of the river. Nine 
divisions were used and by the 11th 
the attack had failed. These attacks 
mark the end of the third phase and 
the culmination of German effort. Spo- 











‘tacks were made later—some- 
ith a strength of five divisions 
systematic and continuous at- 
\ike those of the first three phases 
‘t eontinued. 

Fourth Phase—In the middle of 
April the French themselves began to 
take the offensive at Vaux, at Hanu- 
court and at Mort Homme. No gen- 
eral counter-attack but merely the win- 
ning of a position here and there to 
ease the front. The German attacks 
after April 15 were blows on a narrow 
front designed principally to wear 
down French strength, while those in 
were to hold French reserves 
near Verdun and interrupt the process 
of refitting for the Somme offensive. 

April 19, unsuecessful German at- 
tacks were made on Fort Vaux and 
Caillette Wood. 

At the end of April the line ran from 
Avocourt, through the eastern fringes 


June 


of Avocourt Wood, covering redoubt— 
along slope of Hill 287—across the 
northern slopes of Hill 304—across the 
ravine and western slope of Mort 


Homme, covering the summit, then 
fell back to south of Goose’s Crest and 
reached the. Meuse at Cumieres. On 
the right bank of the river the line ran 
on the south side of Céte du Poivre 
through the wood of Hadraumont, 
along the south side of Douaumont 
ridge just short of the crest, dipped 
into the Vaux glen, passed through the 
western skirts of Vaux village and then 
ran south along the eastern scarp of the 
Heights of the Meuse. The main 
French position on the west was now 
well behind Charny ridge. 

May 3-7, attacks were made on Hill 
304 and Mort Homme. The attack on 
May 7 was made with two divisions in 
an attempt by the German right wing 
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to carry those two hills and press the 
French back on their last position, an 
attempt which succeeded in its imme- 
diate but failed in its ultimate purpose. 

May 7, the Frénch line was carried 
for 500 yards on both sides of Fleury- 
Douaumont road. 

May 17, 18, 20, 21, attacks were de- 
livered all along the line west of the 
river, especially on Hill 304 and Mort 
Homme, the summit of the latter being 
taken. Between Avocourt and Cu- 
mieres five divisions were used in the 
attack. The French main position was 
now Avocourt, Esnes, Hill 310, the 
Bois Bourrus, Marre. From February 
21 to May 20, French artillery had 
fired 9,795,000 shells. For the 20 days 
beginning May 20, it fired 4,200,000 
rounds. 

May 20, 21, 22, the French attacked 
Douaumont and east and west thereof 
took the fort and about two-thirds of 
all positions, but lost nearly all gains 
due to a counter-attack by two Bava- 
rian divisions on the 23d. 

May 23-24, the Germans attacked 
from Meuse to Mort Homme, took 
Esnes glen, Cumieres, balance of Mort 
Homme and Hill 304. 

May 29, five fresh German divisions 
attacked from Avocourt to the river 
in order to carry the salient between 
Mort Homme and Cumieres. This was 
the last great effort west of the river. 
It won only the ground the artillery 
had made untenable. In number of 
shells fired and casualties in a limited 
area all records were surpassed. No 
results were obtained, as the French 
position was unbroken. 

May 25-27, east of the Meuse the 
German made slight gains, captured 
Haudromont quarry and upper part 


Thiaumont ravine. During attacks on 
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the east bank, the French lost Thiau- 
mont and most of Caillette wood in 
May. 

May 29, artillery preparation started 
near Vaux. It was estimated that one- 
sixth of the artillery of the German 
army was assembled here. The Em- 
peror had ordered that Verdun be 
taken by June 16. The plan was to 
advance by front and flank in order to 
turn inner fortified line. Fort Vaux 
must first be taken. 

June 1-3, an infantry attack carried 
the remains of Caillette Wood, ground 
south of Vaux pond, Fumin ridge, 
Damloup, and on June 6 Fort Vaux 
garrison surrendered. (The Germans 
had held the upper part since June 3.) 
Petain begged Joffre to expedite the 
Somme attack. 

June 11 and 12, slight gains brought 
the Germans within three and three- 
quarters miles of Verdun and all 
through the following week Thiaumont, 
Hills 321, 316 and 320 were the thea- 
tres of heavy fighting. 

June 23, at 8 A. M., 19 regiments 
from seven divisions attacked on a 
front of three miles, with a threefold 
objective—Froideterre Work on west, 
village of Fleury in center, the Fort of 
Souville on east, the latter the main 
objective. The French right held but 
the left was driven back and Thiau- 
mont fort and parts of Froideterre 
work were taken June 24. Germans 
again got into Fleury and the edge of 
Vaux. Attacks continued during the 
week, but the French held. 

June 30, the French counter-attacked 
and regained Fort Thiaumont and held 
it against a German counter-attack. 

July 11, the Germans attacked on a 
front of 3,000 yards at Fleury, pre- 
ceded by artillery preparation for two 


days, and captured Battery Da loup, 
southern slope of Fleury, Ray) dx 
Vignes and Ravin de la Poucriey, 
Small parties reached Fort Sovyil), 
where they were killed or captured. ) 

On August 3 and 5, the French rv. 
gained Fleury and pushed alon:; Hill 
320. 

August 8, Germans were back ; 
parts of Thiaumont and later entered 
Fleury, from which they were oustej 
in a few days. Local attacks were noy 
made by the French to secure better 
positions and to retain any German 
forces in this area which might }y 
needed at the Somme. 

Fifth Phase-—On August 27, Falk 
enhayn was succeeded by Hindenburg 
as Chief of Staff and the Kaiser ap. 
proved the order for the cessation of 
the offensive at Verdun. 

As the ground from Haudromont to 
Damloup was without cover and was 
commanded by the Germans on th 
high ground at Douaumont and Fort 
Vaux, local actions would not suffice 
to relieve this situation. A general at. 
tack by the French with careful prepa 
ration was necessary. 

In October the Germans held a lini 
fiom Avocourt to Les Eparges, with 
fifteen divisions, seven being in the 
first line. Between Haudromont and 
Damloup battery they had: 21 battal- 
ions in front line; 7 battalions in sup- 
port; 10 battalions in reserve. 

Mangin commanded the attack. He 
had 289 field pieces and 314 heavy 
guns. Germans are believed to have 
had 200 batteries. The attack was 
made by three French divisions—:'3th, 
133d and 74th. 

The bombardment began October 2! 
The attack oceurred October 24 «1 2 
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of 7 kms. from the wood of 

‘omont to the south edge of Che- 

Vood north of Laufée fort. At- 

and counter-attacks continued 

November 4. The French took 

r 6,000 prisoners and all ground 

d in this area by the Germans 

February 26-—Douaumont village 

| fort, north and east sides of 

‘ausse Céte ravine, Damloup battery, 

‘ort Vaux. The Germans were cleared 

off of the high ground in this area ex- 

cept Hardaumont ridge, giving the 
French advantage in observation. 

To complete October victories it was 
necessary to push the Germans off the 
high ground between Louvemont and 
Bezonvaux, and Nivelle made plans. 

The Germans had strengthened the 
line and on a 10-kilometer front had 
five divisions, with four in support. 
Mangin had four divisions for the at- 
tack—the 38th, 133d, 37th and 126th. 

The bombardment began December 
11, but ceased on account of bad 
weather. Just at this time Germany 
was launching her peace proposals and 
the German Chancellor told the world 
that Germany had given proof of her 
indestructible power by gaining vic- 
tories over adversaries superior in 
numbers. 

December 12, 13 and 14, the 
French bombardment continued. De- 
cember 15, an infantry attack began 
on the left at Céte du Poivre and con- 
tinued until the 18th, with German 
counter-attacks. On the left the at- 
tack had about one mile to go and on 
the right at Wood of Hardaumont 
about two miles. The movement was 
u swing forward of the right wing, piv- 
oting on Céte du Poivre. Results: 
Capture of 11,387 prisoners, 115 guns, 
better part of six enemy divisions de- 


stroyed and the return of the French 
front to where it had been on February 
24, 1916. French losses, 1,500 the first 
day, but later days higher. The ob- 
jectives were Vacherauville, Céte du 
Poivre, Hill 302, Les Chambrettes 
Farm, Bezonvaux village and work, 
Hardaumont wood, all of which were 
secured by the French. 

RESULTS 


The frontages of attack at the start 
were: On the right bank, 10 kilo- 
meters; on the left bank, 8 to 9 kilo- 
meters. The depth of advance was, on 
the right bank, about 10 kilometers; 
on the left bank, 344 kilometers at the 
points of greatest penetration. At the 
end of June the German line on the 
right bank was only about 3% kilo- 
meters from Verdun and had won prac- 
tically all the highest ground north of 
that city. In June the situation was ex- 
tremely serious for France. Petain 
had urged Joffre to hurry the Somme 
offensive and during the latter part of 
that month, while ordering resistance 
at all costs, had made every prepara- 
tion for evacuating the right bank of 
the Meuse. 

Estimates as to losses on both sides 
vary widely. Falkenhayn estimates 
the French losses were at the rate of 
214 French casualties to 1 German, 
and that the following number of di- 
visions were used: Up to March 17, 
French must have put in at least 27 
infantry divisions fresh or newly 
brought up to strength; to April 21, 
38; to May 8, 51; and to the middle of 
June far more than 70. He says that 
on the German side not half as many 
were used, 

Buchan states: ‘‘The battle had 
served its purpose. It had grievously 
depleted the manhood of France and 
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the 39 divisions which Foch had des- 
tined for the Somme had shrunk to 16. 
It had compelled Germany, between 
February and August 21, to use up 50 
divisions. ’’ 

A French estimate of the number of 
German divisions used contained in a 
lecture delivered at The Army General 
Staff College, A. E. F., gives for the 
period February 21-August 21, 1916, 
44 divisions, 5 of which were engaged 
twice after having been reconstituted. 
This is regarded as a reasonable esti- 
mate. 

The system of replacements used by 
the Germans here contributed to keep 
down the number of different divisions 
used and enabled the High Command 
te keep divisions in the line a long time 
or reappear after a very short rest. 
This was effected by a system of de- 
pots in rear of the line in which re- 
placements for units were gathered to 
keep units up to strength. This con- 
stant influx of drafts reduced the 
fighting value and morale of the units 
thus refilled. Such was the case with 
the III Corps, one of the best in the 
Germany Army, which lost altogether 
100 per cent of its strength and was 
finally so completely broken down that 
it had to be withdrawn for many 
months from the line and sent to the 
rear to be completely reformed and 
trained. 

While Verdun weakened the French 
effort at the Somme, it did not entirely 
prevent French cooperation in that at- 
tack and even slightly hastened its be- 
ginning. The British had offered to 
start sooner, but Joffre advised against 
it. 

The Allied Army at Salonica was not 
sufficiently reinforced to enable it to 


cooperate when Rumania enter: 
war. 

During the early period of +) 
tack French losses were pro! 
greater than German, but with the | 
ginning of the numerous and less 
fully prepared attacks in the 
part of March, and especially th 
merous practically mass attacks west 
of the Meuse, this condition changed. 
Undoubtedly the final result showed 
German losses far heavier than French 

One of the objectives given for th: 
attack on Verdun was to gain public 
opinion, furnish a victory for the Ger 
man people, secure the influence such 
a victory would have on Rumania an. 
Greece, and produce a depressing ef 
fect on the people of France. 

The premature announcements of 
‘‘vietory’’ put the High Command in 
a position where public opinion in 
Germany and in neutral countries re- 
quired continuation of the attempt if 
the prestige of the High Command 
and of German arms were not to suf- 
fer a serious setback. In the case of 
the French, while it caused concern, it 
produced an exalted patriotism and a 
determination directly opposite to that 
which the Germans had relied on. 

Later on the necessity for Germany 
to prevent or modify the weight of at 
tack at the Somme prevented cessation 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The principle of the objectiv 
was observed in the selection of Ver 
dun for attack, the objects being to 
conquer and destroy a portion of the 
armed forces of the most dangerous 
enemy at that period, and to gain pub- 
lie opinion. Verdun was an important 
strategical point of material and even 
greater moral advantage. The German 
High Command believed France would 
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er it such a vital point that large 
would be sent there and the ob- 

f ‘‘bleeding France to death”’ 

be accomplished. While the 

ry forees of France suffered seri- 

iss, the failure of Germany to at- 

the objective lost her one of the 

ts she undoubtedly had in mind, 
gain public opinion,’’ and the 
prestige of German arms and of the 
German High Command received a se- 
On the other hand, the re- 
tention of Verdun became for France 


vere blow. 


. question of keeping up the morale— 
that is, maintaining the favorable pub- 
lic opinion of the nation. In this she 
was successful. 

2. The principle of the offensive was 
exemplified in an admirable manner in 
the initial operations in the rapidity, 
secrecy and surprise with which opera- 
tions were executed. While the initia- 
tive was retained and the offensive 
continued until August, after about 
April 1, some of the essential elements 
Undoubtedly the offen- 
sive spirit of many of the organiza- 
tions had been lowered by filling up 
with a large proportion of replace- 
ments and by the retention of units in 
line for too long a period. The punch 
dropped from month to month in sub- 
ordinate units. 


were lacking. 


Germany started out to get Verdun 
and injure France as much as possible 
in doing it. The attack quickly became 
a warfare of attrition in which Ger- 
many was suffering larger losses than 
France and, considering numbers avail- 
able, a still larger percentage. She had 
at this time on the western front only 
about four-fifths as many men as the 
Allies and had no reason to count on 
the complete collapse of Russia later. 


The Allies had greater resources in 
men and materials and were gaining in 
military resources faster than Ger- 
many. It is believed that the warfare 
of attrition on her part at this time 
was an error. 

3. The principle of mass was ob- 
served in so far as concentration of 
superiority of numbers and use of su- 
periority in the earlier attacks. How- 


ever, there was a greater superiority 


available than was used, over and above 
the necessary reserves, which will be 
discussed under security. 

From about the first part of April 
on-through June this 
violated. 


principle was 
Frontages of attacks became 
narrower and, while powerful attacks 
on narrow fronts were delivered, they 
were executed apparently without co- 
ordination, one day east, another day 
west. Sometimes, during the Battle of 
the Wings, two attacks of this character 
took place at widely separated points 
on the same day. Gains were very 
often small salients, which were time 
and again promptly pinched out by the 
French. In addition there was a fail- 
ure to exploit early successes. 

4. The principle of 
forces was violated. 


economy of 
Falkenhayn says 
there were three picked divisions ready 
for a thrust on the west bank if it 
should appear helpful, but it was not 
proposed to use them at first, so they 
were not to be tied to the ground but 
were available in event they 
needed on another part of the front. 
These troops had been concentrated in 
accordance with Napoleon’s maxim, but 
they were in effect a detachment serv- 
ing no good purpose at the time of 
the attack on February 21. The sur- 
est way to have prevented relief at- 


were 
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tacks was by such a distinct success 
that all available allied reserves would 
have to be hurried there. 

5. The conception of method of at- 
tack violated the principle of move- 
The artillery was to do the 
work, the infantry simply move for- 
ward, thus violating the tactical prin- 
ciple of the combined employment of 
all forces. The infantry troops had 
been told that they would have very 
small losses; that the artillery would 
enable them to walk into the enemy 
When this was found not 
to be the case, it had an injurious ef- 
fect on morale and lowered the confi- 
dence of the men in their leaders. 

In the first attack on the east bank 
the supporting artillery was slow in 
moving forward to new positions and 
opening effective fire after the 22d. Dif- 
ficulties of ground and weather prob- 
ably had something to do with this, but 
the forward movement of guns allotted 
for infantry support had not been 
properly provided for. On this ac- 
count, French artillery did effective 
work on February 23, 24 and 25, ap 
parently had fire superiority, and Ger- 
man infantry suffered accordingly. 

Another instance in which there was 
failure to use fire properly was when 
after the high ground near Douaumont 
was won, advantage was not taken of 
the opportunity to seriously interrupt 
traffic on the Bar-le-Duc——Verdun 
road, the ranges being under 12,000 
yards and guns available. 

6. The principle of surprise was 
well exemplified in the manner in 
which preparations were made and the 
attack of February executed. The 
French were kept in ignorance of the 
time of the attack, of the strength, di- 
rection and of the enormous artillery 


ment. 


positions. 


effort that was to be made. Th 
attacks on other fronts during 
ary and February assisted gre: 
keeping the Allies guessing as 
actual location of the big offensi\ 
knew was coming off. This can 
said of some of the later attacks 

7. The principle of security w: 
illustrated by the provisions m: 
which the immense character 
preliminary preparations was 
from the knowledge of the Fre: 
The character of the country 
diately behind the German lines 
assisted greatly in this. The Fren 
on the other hand, ean be cha 
with neglect in failing to provik 
proper defensive measures in the posi- 
tion itself. With superiority in th 
air, superior observation facilities on 
the ground, and with a friendly popu 
lation, more and earlier information 
should have been obtained as to th 
strength and point of the attack 

In confining the attack to the right 
bank of the river at the start and leay 
ing the French in such position on the 
left bank that they could seriously in- 
terfere with the right flank of the at 
tack, the principle of security was vio- 
lated. On February 25 and 26 French 
guns on Charny ridge enfiladed and 
defeated the attacks at the Céte du 
Poivre and caused suspension of that 
attack. The failure of this flank t 
advance was undoubtedly the main 
reason for holding up the advance of 
the German center and as a result the 
decision to transfer the effort to the 
left bank. The attack should have been 
made on both sides of the river with 
the weight of the attack and the bulk 
of the reserves on the left bank. The 
method used was that of pushing 
straight at the nose of a salient. With 
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eight on the left bank the move- 

would have been more of an en- 

ng one against the shoulder of 

lient. An attack on February 21 

cht divisions from Avocourt east 

only two French divisions were 

oying that part of the line would 

ubtedly have been able to advance 

ir as did the attack on the right 

k—about four miles. An advance 

{ that depth, or even three miles 

there, would probably have caused the 
immediately evacuation of Verdun. 

8 The attacks during April, May 
and June violated the essentials of the 
elements of simplicity in that they were 
in the nature of a series of successive 
disconnected attacks which did not mu- 
tually support each other. If, after 
February 28, the attack had ceased and 
an adequate preparation had been 
made for the attack on the west bank, 
including the proper provisions for su- 
periority and secrecy and cooperation 
by an attack on the right, it is believed 
the attack would have succeeded. When 
the attack on the west bank did start 
it was at first confined to the most east- 
erly portion of the line. Later, when 
attacks were made farther west against 
Mort Homme and Hill 304, principles 
of seeurity and simplicity were vio- 
lated, enabling the French to catch in 
flank with machine gun and artillery 
fire units as large as divisions and to 
break them up with that fire alone. 

3. In the preliminary measures, 
team-play was evident. During the at- 
tack, however, the balance of the Ger- 
man front, about some 90 divisions, did 
nothing. It is true, they were wait- 
ing to hit expected relief attacks, but 
by artillery concentrations in some 
army groups of artillery and feints 
made as was done during the period 


of preparation, additional French re- 
serves would not have been hurried so 
fast to the vital point. 

10. As a whole, the plan and very 
likely the method of execution was Fal- 
kenhayn’s. but Napoleon’s dictum, 
**The battlefield is the place for gen- 
erals, not for princes,’’ is applicable. 
There should have been some energetic, 
successful leader, responsible both in 
name and in fact for efficient execu- 
tion of the plans. 


COMMENTS 


The following comments regarding 
the choice of Verdun as an objective 
are taken from a paper on this cam- 
paign prepared by Colonel E. D. 
Bricker, Ordnance Department: 

This blow must inflict on France the 
utmost injury with the least expense to 
Germany and for this a section acutely 
sensitive and highly embarrassing for 
the defense was required. 

Two such areas suggested themselves 
—Belfort and Verdun—the latter 
being finally decided upon. This deci- 
sion was based among other reasons 
on the comparatively short (scarcely 
12 miles) distance from Germany rail- 
way communications and that the at- 
tempt would require a relatively smal: 
expenditure of effort. 

Even if the major purpose failed, 
the German armies would have taken 
a famous city which, as a political con- 
sideration, would revive the German 
morale and impress and influence the 
neutral nations. 

While the capture of Verdun would 
not be a military success of the first 
order, it still presented important mili- 
tary considerations. This strong of- 
fensive in the west might induce the 
Allies to make a premature counter- 
attack and upset the allied plans for 








a concerted offensive, exactly timed on 
the western, eastern and Italian fronts. 
Verdun formed a salient which is al- 
ways specially favorable for an attack. 
The artillery can more easily concen- 
trate its fire. It is exposed to frontal 
attack or to attack from either flank or 
from all three directions at the same 
time. It permits the greatest freedom 
for maneuver and largest choice of 
means to be employed. In addition this 
particular salient is cut in two by the 
Meuse which would not only hinder 
the defence in the freedom of move- 
ment and coordination of operations, 
but on the right bank the defenders 
would find themselves menaced on their 
right flank and fighting with a river 
at their back. This river would, in 
February, 1916, probably overflow its 
banks and inundate a vast plain. 

Verdun was the neck of a bottle, iso- 
lated and with practically no railroad 
communication with the rear. Supply 
would be difficult and in case of a 
French reverse, retreating or with- 
drawing troops might, with the limited 
bridges and other facilities, lead to a 
condition of utter confusion and de- 
moralization, followed by rout and real 
disaster. 

Since surprise was essential to such 
an attack, Verdun, with its valleys and 
woods, offered unusual advantages to 
the Germans in bringing up and in- 
stalling secretly their attacking troops, 
artillery and reenforcements, and pre- 
paring the ground for attack. Verdun 
had frequently in the past been the 
meeting point of the histories of France 
and Germany. No doubt its name ex- 
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cited the German imagination an: 
the historical attraction served t: 
plement the geographic and strate; 
ecnsiderations. 

Despite all of these reasons, 
choice of Verdun is open to disput: 

Germany could hardly ignore the 
fact that a new role, derived from war 
experience, had been imposed on such 
fortifications and that she would find 
at Verdun neither magazines nor ma 
terial. At a distance of 140 kilometers 
its capture would hardly advance an 
offensive against Paris when Soissons 
was only 100 kilometers and Noyon 
only 80 kilometers from the capital 
So far from the English sector this 
conquest would be of no advantage to 
Germany at the front held by her sec 
ond adversary, when an offensive at 
the north or even at the venter would 
seriously affect the English forces. 

Other points on the front easily pre 
sented greater advantages, strategic or 
tactical, leading more directly to an 
end of the war. 

However, Verdun was an objectiv: 
in itself, independent of any other re- 
sult. Verdun taken rapidly and with 
out paying an exorbitant price, would 
restore the confidence of public opin- 
ion and greatly increase the German 
prestige. The exploitation of the 
break in the front would follow the de- 
moralization occasioned by its fall. 


Officers who prepared papers on this 
subject: Col. E. D. Brieker, Ordnance 
Department, and Maj. Robert T. Phin- 
ney, Infantry. 
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Tur GERMAN OFFENSIVE oF JULY 15, 
19 General Service School publi- 
cation. Fort Leavenworth, 1923. 
Cloth bound, Price $3.00. 


The German attack of July 15th, 
1918, and the Allied counter attack of 
July 18th, were pivotal operations in 
the World War. American divisions 
d a most important role during 
this phase of the war. There has been 
incorporated in this book a collection 
of French, American, and German doc- 
most of them heretofore un- 
published, showing the preparations 
made by the Germans; forces engaged ; 
reasons for the withdrawal; tactical 
operations by French and American 
troops. 


play’ 


uments, 


The American documents are all orig- 
inal sources. Only a few French orig- 
inal papers have been at the disposal 
of the editor. The German documents 
are nearly all translations of copies of 
original documents filed in the archives 
of the German Government in Berlin. 
They were secured by the American 
War Department under the terms of 
the Versailles treaty. 

No effort has been made to draw any 
conclusions. The facts are presented 
in chronological order and it is left to 
the reader to come to his own conclu- 
sions as to the conduct of the operation 
of the period covered and the lessons 
to be derived therefrom. 

It is believed that this book will ap- 
peal to American officers and students 
who are desirous of making a critical 
analysis of historical events connected 
with the World War and based on offi- 
cial documents, heretofore not at their 
disposal. 


The book is made up im three parts. 


Part I consists of the operation order, 

communications, etc., that were issued 

in the course of the German preparation 
for the battle; Part II is the French 

plan of defense in detail; and Part III 

is the source records of the fighting 

along the Marne. 
Only a limited edition of 1,000 copies 
of the book has been printed. 
@ 

Tue GIANTS OF THE Marne. A story 
of McAlexander and his regiment. 
By Major Jesse W. Wooldridge, 38th 
Infantry. The Sea Gull Press, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Price $1.50. 
This little work of 120 pages is of 

interest to the Army and to the Country 

at large as it describes in detail how 

McAlexander’s 38th Infantry performed 

one of the big exploits of the war, earn- 

ing by it the commendation of having 

“made the most enviable record of any 

regiment in the American Army.” The 

work describes the part played by this 
regiment in meeting the German offen- 
sive July 15, 1918, which in the final 

report of the C. in C. A. E. F., Sept. 1, 

1919, caused him to say: “On this oc- 

casion a single regiment of the Third 

Division wrote one of the most brilliant 

pages in our military annals.” While 

the above quotation does not designate 
the particular regiment, its identity was 
traced to the 38th Infantry. One can- 
not help but regret that in a report at- 
tracting such general notice it had not 
read:—“McAlexander’s 38th Infantry 
of the Third Division,” for the com- 
mendation which followed would have 
filled with pride every individual down 
to the lowest ranking private in the 
regiment, and had a like happy effect 
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on their relatives and friends in the 
United States as well. 

When Col. McAlexander assumed 
command of the 38th Infantry in May, 
1918, it had been well trained by 
Colonel Castner and Lt. Colonel F. H. 
Adams, and officers and men under- 
stood their duties individually and col- 
lectively, but the great mass of them 
were new to the service and, with prob- 
ably here and there an exception, had 
never before been under fire. It was 
the new Colonel’s (McAlexander’s) 
task to indoctrinate them with the 
spirit that they could not be whipped. 
Fortunately he had several weeks in 
the presence of the enemy, just across 
the Marne, in which to do this. He 
conferred with the leaders of troops in 
the adjoining sectors and formed his 
own conclusions as to what they would 
probably do in case of a determined at- 
tack. The entrenchments which he 
constructed in advance to provide for 
such a contingency indicated plainly 
what these conclusions were. 

To imbue his men with a contempt 
for the enemy, to get all information 
at first hand that was possible of the 
disposition of the adversary just north 
of the river, as well as to show that he 
intended to share the dangers with his 
men in the front lines, he exposed him- 
self recklessly. (p. 102.) 

It was a part of his plan, and it 
worked, for he not only accomplished 
these ends but his daring excited the 
admiration, confidence and affection of 
his men to an extent that they would 
follow him wherever he might lead; his 
will to them was law, and a law which 
they obeyed cheerfully. 

It is fortunate, very fortunate for the 
Allies that opposite the key point of the 
German attack, one which, if success- 
fully carried would have caused the fall 


of Paris, was this splendid re, 
well trained and superbly led. 

From the German standpoin‘ 
was indeed some reason for ex 
success. They massed here th: 
troops which doubtless again an 
had been in action, and knew t! 
force opposing them probab| 
never been under fire; then, to: 
had been fed up by the propaga: 
that the Americans would not fig! 
how! It therefore must have | 
surprise of no small dimensions t 
against such a “Rock” as they sin 
on the South flank of the Marne 
shattered alike their splendid | 
ions and their fond hopes of getting 
Paris. 

This splendid resistance enabled 
General Dickman to report that | 
noon of July 16 “there were no Ger- 
mans in the foreground of the Third 
Division except the dead.” 

Although not found in the text 
a matter of history that McAlexander 
was told by his brigade Commander 
that he might fall back if he thought 
best to do so, and that it was up t 
to decide. The reply:—“Then I hold 
my lines”—shows so splendid a spirit 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it 
The crushing effect which this repuls 
had on the German morale is amp) 
shown by notes in captured diaries and 
letters which are quoted in the text 
To one who was not present and wh 
therefore must derive his information 
from eye witnesses and from the peru- 
sal reports, the secret of the wonderful 
success attained apparently lies in the 
careful intensive training received, and 
in the superb leadership shown which 
in one instance caused a company 0! 
251 men to hold its ground unti! 1% 
were killed or wounded, and whic! 
prompted General Liggett to say that 
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egiment “performed a service the 
f which I don’t believe was ever 
before * * * their losses were 
r in a shorter time than those of 
regiment engaged in the War.” 
will let the reader enjoy the book 
not bore him with a summary of 
ontents, but will point out that 
exploit illustrates most forcibly the 
value of skilled training and leadership 
and, to make this clearer, let us com- 
parc this engagement with another very 
important one in American history 
which occurred some 104 years pre- 
viously, known as the battle of Bla- 
densburg. The troops in the 1814 
engagement (mostly hastily raised 
Militia) which were hurriedly gathered 
together for the defense of Washington, 
were probably composed of a far greater 
proportion of native born Americans 
than were on the rolls of the 38th 
Infantry in 1918. They had every 


incentive to fight, and to fight desper- 


ately, for their backs were to the wall 

the wall of the National Capitol! 
Whatever prestige and encouragement 
there may be in fighting in the presence 
of their Commander-in-Chief was theirs 
for the President and Secretary of War 
were both on the ground. 

Adams’ “History of the United States” 
tells us that the President had selected 
Brig. Gen. Winder for the defense of 
Washington “because his relationship 
to the Federalist governor of Maryland 
was likely to make cooperation more 
effective’—in other words, it was a 
political appointment. He was ap- 
pointed July 5, went to Washington for 
instructions, and like McAlexander he 
had about a month in which to prepare 
for the clash with the enemy. He ap- 
plied himself diligently to his task and 
history states that “He passed the next 
month riding between Washington, 
Baltimore and points on the lower Po- 


tomac and Pawtuxent, obtaining with 
great fatigue a personal knowledge of 
the country.” There was just this dif- 
ference between the two Commanders; 
MeAlexander had*been studying the 
military profession over thirty years 
while Winder’s actions showed that he 
had never given such matters a serious 
thought previous to his appointment. 

The British were strangers in a 
strange land, doubtless had an imper- 
fect knowledge of the terrain and must 
carefully guard their line back to their 
boats. These British, however, were 
regular troops, and had been trained 
and disciplined as such, while their 
leader, Maj. Gen. Ross, was a distin- 
guished officer of the Peninsular Army. 
The training and discipline of the 
Americans was practically nil; their 
leader we have described above. 

There is a reason, and to the mind of 
the writer an important one, for mak- 
ing this comparison. A distinguished 
American some few years ago asserted 
that if the United States were attacked, 
a million patriotic Americans would 
arise between sunrise and sunset to 
repel an invader and defend the flag. 
Therefore, why all this preparedness? 

Probably the public, as a whole, now 
know this to be utterly and grossly 
wrong but this distinguished gentle- 
man, and former cabinet officer, has 
still a very large following in the coun- 
try at large and his deluded henchmen 
are warmly supported by the pacifists 
who are opposed to any resistance 
whatever. 

It behooves us, therefore, to contrast 
these two engagements which 
aptly to illustrate the point of how in 
1814 lack of training and leadership 
resulted in the burning of our Capitol 
and so disgraced a defeat that it brings 
the blush of shame to the face of any 
American every time the fact is men- 


seem 
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tioned; while in 1918 some months of 
training under energetic, earnest regu- 
lar officers combined with good leader- 
ship turned the tide of the World War, 
kept the Germans out of Paris, and 
caused one of our regiments to write 
“one of the most brilliant pages in our 
military annals!” 
W. C. B. 
® 


Tue Snare, by Rafael Sabatini. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth, 8vo, 302 pages. Price $2.00. 
There are those who cannot abide the 

so-called historical novel; others, with 

an undiscriminating catholicity of 
taste, read for sensation alone without 
caring much, if anything, about histori- 
cal background; then there are those 
who believe that the historical novel is 
of great value to the student of history. 

Sabatini’s new book, “The Snare,” is 

an historical novel. Take due notice, 

therefore, and govern yourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Officers of the Army and the Marine 
Corps will recognize with a sort of rue- 
ful relish the mirror-like fidelity with 
which Sabatini presents this picture of 
garrison life. By the same token, uni- 
versity professors will see in the story 
a startlingly applicable parable of the 
unofficial side of the faculty life in a 
college town. Many other civilians will 
find “The Snare” a shoe that fits with 
ease, though the wearer may feel a bit 
sheepish at times. 

In any situation—army garrison, 
university faculty, diplomatic corps, 
or ordinary business,—where charming 
ladies, particularly wives, have a hand 
in strictly man-made institutions, sur- 
prising situations are bound to arise. 
Some of these situations are filled with 
poignantly tense moments. At other 
times the male participants feel a help- 
less exasperation that is only equalled 


by the quick ruthlessness with whic 
the feminine contingent overrides ap, 
artificial barrier that man has p!aced 
in the way. 

Take the subject of honor, as wider- 
stood by army officers and other gen- 
tlemen. “I could not love thee half so 
much, loved I not honor more.” Tim 
and again that sentiment has impelled 
lovely ladies to upset the apple cart 
with disconcerting rapidity. Old 
Mephistopheles, lurking about in bal! 
room corners and at 
must have had many 


afternoon teas 
a hearty laug! 
over the clash between man’s sense oj 
honor and the perfectly praiseworthy 
purposes of a lady. If you wish action 
in an impasse created by a gentleman's 
honor, cherchez la femme. She’l! 

the Gordian knot for you with dizzying 
speed if she feels that her purposes ar 
blocked. The resulting situations may 


be more terrible than the origina! but 
that is up to you. There is no question 


that a large proportion of the difficul- 
ties of interior administration faced by 
a post commander or a university presi- 
dent are caused by the wives of those 
under his command. The more charm- 
ing they are, the more difficulties. 

As for the story itself, the many ad- 
mirers of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s “Briga- 
dier Girard” will welcome 
new book, “The Snare,” particularly in 
connection with their recollections oi 
the gallant Frenchman’s experiences 
during the Peninsular Campaign. 

Almost one hundred thirteen years 
ago, in the autumn of 1810 to be exact 
the Brigadier enjoyed the thrills of an 
English fox hunt in Portugal. Those 
who have read the account by Sir A 
Conan Doyle will recall the widely 
divergent opinions that were held by 
British and French concerning th 
Brigadier’s conduct at that time. 

Even the most ardent friends of the 
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hussar have felt at times that his 

ssions of the British, though fa- 
le, were not entirely accurate. 
tini’s book, “The Snare,” fills out 

cture by showing us life in Portu- 
rom the English standpoint during 

Wellington’s operations against 
rshal Masséna. 

While “The Snare” lacks the humor 
with whieh the debonair cavalryman 
<0 unwittingly adorned his tale, Saba- 
tini makes us feel that this new story 
gives a more complete picture of life 
because it includes wives and sweet- 
About eight months before the 
Brigadier Girard made his incursion 
inside Wellington’s Lieutenant 
Richard Butler of the Irish Dragoons 
and his sister, the lovely Lady O’Moy, 
started complications which stirred up 
the S. O. 8. of the British Expedition- 
ary Force in Portugal, bringing in Lord 
Wellington himself before matters were 
ironed out once more. 


hearts. 


lines, 


The story is woven about a descrip- 
tion of the strategy by which Welling- 
ton defeated Massena, thereby making 


a second step in the seven-year prog- 
ress that brought about the final down- 
fall of Napoleon. 


® 


OPERATIONS OF THE 29TH DrvisIon. 
Compiled by Major W. 8. Bowen, 
C. A. C. The Coast Artillery Jour- 


nal. Fort Monroe, Va., 1923. 

410 pages. Price $1.25. 

This volume is a splendid reference 
to the student of military history and 
the general reader whose memory of 
those heroic times has grown dim. It 
has the distinction of being the only 
complete record of its kind, as no other 
division in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces emphasized the importance 
of making “reports,” as did the 29th. 
This fact, if no other, should be a con- 
stant satisfaction to the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the 29th 
Division whose names appear in these 
documents. 

In addition to the reports of all the 
units from that of the division comman- 
der, down to and including those of all 
the platoon commanders, this book con- 
tains the messages sent from and re- 
ceived at Division Headquarters; Field 
Orders, First Army; Field Order No 
18, 29th Division; Field Orders 18th 
Div. (French) ; Field Orders Nos. 19-25, 
29th Division, and a specially pre- 
pared 1/20,000 French Plan Directeur 
which embraces the front occupied by 
the 29th Division. 

Standing as it does in a class by it- 
self, this volume serves as an unique 
historical document and a_ lasting 
memorial to the foresight and zeal of 
its compiler, Major (then Lieutenant 
Colonel) William 8S. Bowen, C. A. C., 
U. S. A. 
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